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PREIFA-CE. 



This little book, the compilation of which has been under- 
taken with the hope of aiding in a work of charity, has no 
pretensions to the title of a Book of Poetry. It is merely a 
collection of rhymes, chiefly of a humorous character, which 
have been written and first published in Canterbury. Almost 
all which appeared in the earlier days of the settlement are 
re-printed here, for the sake of the old associations- which 
attach to them. But comparatiyely few hare been selected 
out of the large number of newspaper verses which later 
years haye produced. 

Whereyer it has been possible to ascertain the Author's 
name, initials haye been appended tq the yerses, so that 
the reader may understand how many different hands have 
contributed to the ' Poet's Comer ' in Canterbury, and may 
be able to account for the great yariety in the style of 
composition and the subjects chosen. It is not perhaps sO 
easy to account for the disparaging language used so 
generally of the country, its climate and its people, their 
rulers, their manners, and their pursuits, unless we accept the 
solution that" Canterbury is in every way so excellent that 
evil can only be spoken of the province in pure fim, as is the 
case in these pages. 

Ko alterations of consequence have been made in the text 
from the first publication. A few words only have been 
changed, where ik satirical remark has seemed to pass the 
boundary of good humoured license ; or where, for some 
temporary purpose, the words as originally written had been 
altered on the first appearance in the newspaper, and have 
now been restored. 
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CANTERBURY RHYMES. 



Wtft fiAjfyt TOatcJ ^0ttg of tf)e " Cfiarlotte Jane/' (^) 

'Tis the first watch of the night, brothers, 

And the strong wind rides the deep ; 

And the cold stars shining bright, brothers, 

Their mystic courses keep. 

Whilst our ship her path is cleaving 

The flashing waters through, 

Here^s a health to the land we are leaving. 

And the land we are going to. 

First sadly bow the head, brothers, 

In silence o'er the wine, 

To the memory of the dead, brothers, 

The fathers of our line. 

Though their tombs may not receive us, 

Far o'er the ocean blue, 

Their spirits ne'er shall leave us 

In the land we are going to. 

Whilst yet sad memories move us, 
A second cup we'll drain 
To the manly hearts that love us 
In our old homes o'er the main. 
Fond arms that used to caress us, 
Sweet smiles from eyes of blue. 
Lips which no more may bless us, 
In the land we are going to. 
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But away with sorrow now, brothers. 

Fill the wine-cup to the brim I 

Here's to all who'll swear the vow, brothers, 

Of this our midnight hymn : — 

That each man shall be a brother, 

Who has join'd, our gallant crew : 

That we'H stand by one another 

In the land we are^ikig to ! 

Fill again,, before we part, brothers, 

Fill the deepest draught of all, 

To the loved ones of our hearts, brothers, 

Who reward and share our toil. 

From husbands and from brothers. 

All honour be their due, — 

The noble maids and mothers 

Of the land we are going to ! 

The wine is at an end, brothers ; 

But ere we close our eyes. 

Let a silent prayer ascend, brothers^ 

For our gallant enterprise. 

Should our toil be all unblest, brothers, 

Should ill winds of fortune blow. 

May we find God's haven of rest, brothers. 

In the land we are going to. 

J. B. F-a. 

Charlotte Jane, Not. 2, 1850. 



W\)t Canterturg ^fmigrant. , 

(A new edition of tiie "Irish Emigrant.") 

I'm thinking of the day, Mary, 

When we stood side by side, 
Poor wanderers from our native land, 

When first you were my bride. 
The fern was waving tall and rank. 

And the wind blew keen and high, 
But a smile was on your lip, Mary, 

And the love-light in your eye. 
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The place is gireatly changed, Mary, 

The tall fern waves no more, 
And many an Old World blossom bright 

Now nestles round our door. 
Our home is snug and warm, Mary, 

As any Old World home, 
And I prize its low thatched cottage roof 

More than a gilded dome. 

Put a fresh log on the hearth, Mary, 

And call our friends around. 
We'll celebrate our * coming' day, 

And the blessings we haye found. 
We journeyed forth in faith and hope, 

From our home across the main ; 
' And now we are so happy here, 

We'd not go back again. 

*But we'll not forget the Old World, 

In boastiiig of the New, 
Nor the many friends we left behind, 

The friends both kind and true. 
We'd drink prosperity to all ; 

And if they love good cheer, 

And cannot find it where they are. 

Why, let them all come here ! 

E, R, W. 



Clje ^nglisf^ Habotttet's l^esponse to t^t ^ong of tf)c 
"Canterburg ^migtatit/' 

I've heard your lay of hope and love 5 

I like its cheery tone ; 
And emulate the honest toil 

By which your joys have grown ; 
I've toiled, with a tenacious faith. 

For many a weary year, 
But see no independence rise 

My autumn- days to checiv 
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'Tib not that on your Bouthem home 

A brighter sun has smiled ; 
Or that my mother-country's soil 

Will not support her child ; 
But when I echo back your song, 

And towards New Zealand turn, 
I feel that therd they value men^ 

And native worth discern. 

I dread lest these my children should 

Those bitter feelings know 
That from the rich man's scorn result, 

Or from oppression grow ; 
Although Old England is endeared 

By many ties to me, 
Ere they shall bite the dust Til seek 

A home beyond the sea. 

And so I gather up my flowers, 

Before their brightness fades. 
Thank God no broken law enchains, 

No conscious thought upbraids ! 
Amid those * low- thatched cottage roofs' 

Our future home we'll raise, 
And by God's blessing earn respect. 

And happy * coming ' days. 



May, 1861. 



AlB— " Gaily the Troubadour." 

Gaily the pilgrim harnessed his plough, 
When he had built up a roof o'er his head ; 

Singing, " From Albion hither I come ; 

"Land of mine! land of mine! grow me some bread." 

Proudly the prophet flourished his crook, 

When he had landed his sheep from the west j 

Singing, ** From Philipland hither I come ; 
*' Silly men ! silly men ! wool pays the best." 
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Quickly the prophet bred up his flock, 
• As he defied dogs, scab, and catarrh ; 
Singing, ** To Philipland back I shall go, 

" When they no longer need * baccy and tar." 

Slowly the pilgrim toiled for his crop, 

And soon he sent golden wheat to the mill ; 

Singing, " For ever shall this be my shop : 

" Shepherd-man I Shepherd-man ! go if you will ! " 

Shortly the pilgrim and prophet agreed 

The plough and the crook couldn't live far apart ; 

Singing, ** Together we'll tend and we'll till ; 

" Shepherd-ma>n ! Farmer-man ! keep a good heart 1 ** 

Lastly, the good men ayoided a " smash,^' 

Whether to shear or to reap was their aim ; 
Singing, with cheers from the plains to the hills, 
'* Pi^m ! and prophet ! be one and the same ! " 
August, 1851. 

ILtnes on a H&ecmt (STalamttg. (') 

No deep funereal bell — 

No pageantry ^f woe — 
No plumed hearse be here to tell 

The " grief that passeth show." 

Such signs, by others treasured, 

May force the added t«ar ; 
For himy our mourning is not measured 

By day, or month, or year. 

His mem'ry need not plead 
For the &xae by others sought j 

For kindly was his every deed, 
And genial erery thought^ 

Of his home no grudger he, 
Of hand, or heart, or mind ; 



A very prodigal in sympathy 
For the sorrows of his kind« 
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To the near and dear, relief 

Comes in guileless words and plain ; 

For the cause of their unending grief 
Is his unmeasured gain 1 

But yet, methinks, below 
Some monument there needs, 

That ages yet unborn may know 
And emulate his deeds. 

Sculptured pile and dome — 
Build with what art you can — 

I like not these j they come not hornet. 
Nor represent the man. 

Join then ! a work construct, 
With €K>OD for ages rife ; 

Such might posterity instruct — 
Fit symbol of his JJ.rE ! 
September, 1851. 



Cfingtcjurc!; (JTolonists* ^ocietg* 

An Elaboration of the Information desired respecting the Beetora- 
tion of the Ezoavation in the Market-place, Christohurch^ to ita 
original Elevation. — ^Deliberation 1. 

In the Market-plape at Christchurch was made an eica- 

vation ; 
The gravel taken thence being used for reparation 
Of the Heathcote Ferry-road, then in great dilapidation. 
The Colonists* Society, desiring information, 
Besolyed, on Tuesday last, after due deliberation, 
That the Secretary do put himself into communication 
With Mr. Q-odley, resident agent of the Association, 
And request of him to. answer, without prevarication, 
If he at present purposes to effect a restoration 
Of the Market-place at Christchurch to its original elevation. 

It was strongly represented then that the preservation 
Of the people's limbs and lives from such a situation 
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As -that in which they find themselyes, if through precipi- 
tation 
They tumbled into, head over heels, said recited excavation, 
Was a question which merited their first consideration. 
That dirty roads and dark nights were sufficient botheration, 
(When moon and stars were clouded, and no illumination 
Appeared in neighbourjlng cottages to afford an intimation 
To the luckless traveller) without this infernal excavation. 
For these and other reasons, then, of which the .enumera- 
tion 
Would swell to inconvenience the Secretary's communication, 
The Colonists* Society would be glad o{ information 
As to what's intended to be done about the restoration 
Of the Market-place at Ohristchurch to its onginal elevation. 
September, 1862. 



Wtit 5^|&aflt0on*8. ilatnmt* (*) 

** The climate of New Zealand is superior to the south of France." 
—Extract from aOanterbury Settler's Letter. 

Among the dreary mountains, &r up above the gorge, 
•There lives a potent demon, ever working at his forge ; 
A worker at the winds is he, a flatulent old buffer, 
And he sends his manufactures down, that man and beast 
may suffer. 

IVe witnessed all the winds that blow, from Land's End to 

Barbadoes — 
Typhoons, pamperos, hurriganes, eke terrible tornadoes. 
Ail these but gentle zephyrs are, which pleasantly go by ye. 
To the howling, bellowing, horrid gusts which sweep down 

the Kakaia. 

That little cloud now sailing down is foreman at the bellows. 

At . Mount Hutt's base he'll take his place to overlook his 
fellows ; 

There's G-ust and Puff, and Shriek and Howl, and demons 
without number ; 

And they're coming now, with dusky brow, to waken sum- 
mer s slumber. 
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JheyVe anned with the winds of the wild west coaarf;, 
Which they've cooled in the mountain enow ; 

And they're riding down on their steeds of dust. 
Making dismal havoc below. 

The crops which looked bright in the summer's light, 

And pleasantly waved in the breeze, 
Are withered and dead, the unripe grain shed, 

And leafless the rocking trees. 

All huddled in vain are the sheep on the plain, 

Destruction is neai^ing them fast ; 
And the cry of the lamb, as it bleata to its dam, 

Is mingling its tones with the blast. 

And the settler at mom may well look forlorn, 

As he hastens in search of his flock; 
For lambs dead or dying, and ewes fled or flying. 

His hopes of prosperity mock. 

The Prince of the Air is roused from his lair, 

And howls in his bullying might; 
The gravel and dust are now mixed with the gust, 

And the demons shriek out with delight. 

The wild pigs sniff the air, and with grunts they declare 
They'll be hanged if they stand such a gale; 

While both barrows and boan, and sows by the scores 
Cut their sticks with the wind at their tail. 

The garden — ^my joy ! — ^my leisure's employ I — 
Where are now thy flowers or thy trees ? 

They are bladcened and bruised, «nd most awfully used, 
With the cabbages, carrots and peas. 

The onions are whipp'd, the potatoes art nipp'd, 

The willows have lost ev'ry leaf; 
The fruit trees are dead, or torn from their bed, 

And the gardener is dying of grief. 

Oh ! Squatters, beware of the Powers of the Air, 
When you come with your cattle or sheep ; 

For New Zealand's a spot just loosed out of pot, 
And the wind there is never asleep. 
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It comes from the South with a burst iu its mouth, 
Bringing snow, sleet, or drizzling ram ; 

Or it changes to West, and does its behest, 
With a blast twice as furious again. 

The vessels at sea, stout and strong tho* they be, 

Are totally lost to command : 
Their canyas is rent, their strong masts are bent, 

Or they're hopelessly cast on the strand. 

The best of good fellows can't stnnd the strong bellows, 

That are ever at work on this shore ; 
So stick where you are, it is better by far. 

Than come here and be heard of no more. 



M. P. S. 



M»7, 1862. 



€\)t ^^txsm*s ILament. (») 

Adapted from Hood^ " Song of the Shirt/* to the circomstamoei of 
an Overseer in the aeryice of Long Clarke. 

With breeches thread-bare and worn. 

With jumper running to seed. 

An overseer sat, in a stringy bark hut. 

Smoking his favourite weed. 

Puff! puff! puff! 

" Oh ! when shall I rise from this 6tate ?** 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 

He sang the song of his &te. 

"Kide! ride! ride! 

While the cock is crowing slooi ! 

And ride — ^ride — ride ! 

Till the stars shine thro' the roof I 

It's oh, to be a Super 

Along with. some western swell. 

Where man has never a stiver to save. 

But sometimes gets a spell. 
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"Bide! ride! ride! 

Till my boots are rusty and worn I 

And ride — ^ride— ride ! 

Till my breeches are tattered and torn ; 

Plain, and gully, and range, 

Bange, and guUy, and plfun, 

Till over the saddle I ML aaleep, 

To waken and ride again. 

" Oh ! Squatters, with beautiful runs ! 
Oh ! Squatters, with fattening plains I - 
Not feed alone are you wearing out, 
But you're sowing rheumatic pains ! 
Twitch! twitch! twitch! 
I feel it in all my bones, 
Sowing at once, with a double stitch, 
Colonial experience and groans. 

" But why do I talk of rheumatics ? 
That phantom of aching bone, 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own — 
It seems so like my own. 
Because of the spills I reap.*" 
Oh ! that rims snould be so dear. 
And overseers so cheap ! 

" Bide — ^ride — ^ride ! 

My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages ? Forty a year, 

And these two wretched nags. 

This mutton chop — and this damper queer — 

A stretcher — a 'possum rug — 

And so wretched all that the traveller here 

But seldom shows his mug ! 

"Count! count! count! 

The thousands of every flock. 

Count — count — count ! 

Till I've counted my master's stock ; 



* Clarke's hones are notorious back-jumpers. 
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Ewes and wethers, and lambs, 

Lambs and wethers, and ewes, 

Till the eyes are dazzled, the hurdles smashed. 

And mj shins are all in a bruise. 

"Snip— snip— snip! 

When the snearing season's come, 

And snip — snip — snip ! 

But never a keg of rum ! 

Curse, and squabble, «nd row. 

Bow, and squabble, and curse. 

Till my eyes are blackened, my " claret '* drawn. 

As well as my private purse. 

" Oh, but to breathe the breath 
Of the Boyal Hotel in town ; 
A prime Manilla in my mouth. 
Whilst I knock my earnings down ! 
Oh ! but for one short month, 
• To spree as I used to spree, 
Before I knew the Super's berth, 
In the days when I was free ! 

, " Oh, but for one short week ! 
A respite, however brief! 
No blessed leisure for love or lush. 
But only time for grief ! 
A little drinking would ease my mind, 
But in its secret lurk 
The grog must stop, for every drop 
Would hinder station work ! " 

With breeches thread-bare and worn, 

With jumper running to seed. 

An overseer sat, in a stringy-bark hut. 

Smoking his favourite weed. 

Puff! puff! puff! 

Oh, when shall I rise from this state f 

And still with a tone like a heart-broken lark — 

Would that his wail could reach Long Clarke ! — 

He sang the song of his fate. 

M. P. 
January, 1863. 
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, pud anH Jtttute. 

Our country boasts no history, 

No relics of the past : 
Old age no honoured mystery 

Around her name has oast. 

Nor kings, nor priests, nor parliaments. 
Have wrestled for her'crown ; 

Noriias she sent great armaments 
To strike her neighbours down. 

She has not seen one warlike race 

Bise from another's fall. 
And mingled, in her people's face, 

The features of them all. 

In war or peace, no leader's name 

Is to the nations known ; 
Before the world she cannot claim 

One hero as her own. 

Her plains have no red battle-field, 

Her hills no ruined keep ; 
Unwaked by clang of sword and shield, 

Her mountain echoes sleep. 

No ancient mansions bear the name 

Of families as old. 
By whose device their fitthers* iauae 

Is to the children told. 

Nor has she town, by wood or wave. 
With guild and patron Saint, 

That fought, and freed its burghers brave 
From feudal serfdom's taint. 

No seats of learning can she boast 

Where classic numbers ring, 
Whose sages loved their Orod the most, 

Undaunted by their King. 
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Nor, in the graceful Gothic style, 
Have spire and buttress high 

Upreared one vast and holy»pile 
Against her aziure sky, 

No mouldering tombstones of her dead 

Upon the living frown, 
And stemlj tell how death must tread 

On noble and on clown. 

'Tis thus no bards can tell in rhyme, 

No chroniclers can write. 
The wonders of her olden time, 
^ The waxing of her might. 

The minstrel's heart indeed maj long 

To search the Maori's lore, 
And teach his harp a tuneless song, 

Of Maori de^s of jore. 

The legends of a savage race. 

Handed from sire to son, 
Boast, it is true, the savage grace 

Of Vandal, Goth, and Hun. 

Their greatest heroes and abodes 

Are tigers in a den ; 
And even their avenging Gk>ds 

Seem but the worst of men. 

Coward in worship, mad in fight, 

CrueLto wife and slave, 
The savage knows no law but might, 

Nor spares the weak and brave. 

Few of the deeds which they have done 

Are worthy of record ; 
Small theme does glory they have won 

To poetry afford. 

What, then, shall patriot minstrels ting 

Of our adopted land ? 
"What glorious testimony bring 

Towards her honoured stand ? 
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Among her colonizers brave 

ShaU many a soul be found 
To make the SoutHem wild and waye 

Henceforth poetic ground ! 

Though buried bards have nobly told 

Of heroes now no more, 
And Death but lightly doth enfold 

The memories of yore, — 

From many a harp, as yet unstrung, 

Each yet unuttered name 
By unborn bards shall yet be sung, 

And echoed on by Fame. 

Heroic men and ages, dead, 

Have had their poetry ; 
What poet's brain shall weave the thread 

Of ages now to be ? % 

Wherever in this onward world. 

Floating o'er land or sea, 
Britain's proud flag is once unfurled. 

Some poetry must be. 

For there will stalwart man maintain 

The birthright of our race, 
Doing heroic deeds again 

With dignity and grace. 

And woman's beauty will be there. 

In form, in mind, in heart ; 
To good and brave shall fond and fair 

Their poetry impart. 

Here lies a wild-, scarce peopled land, 

'Mid scarce adventured sea ; 
Who can her future understand ? 

Who sing her destiny ? 

Behold her infitnt Parliaments, 
New gems in Britain's crown, 

Crashing, with labour's armaments. 
The wildernesses down. 
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We need not dig up mouldering bones 

Old ruins to improTe ; 
Here are no massiye, fallen stones, 

To hew again or moye : 

No venerable ivy clings 

Stubborn where first it grew 
Until the mattock sudden brings 

Some hollow way to view : 

!No Roman waU or Banish camp 

Obstructs the fittest line ; 
No dyke or tower stands to cramp 

The architect's design : 

But free to choose both stone and spot, 

Unfettered in our plan. 
Whether a palace or a cot, 

We may build all we can. 

No prejudice of olden days 

Shall grimly bar our way ; 
No vested rights their phantoms raise 

To scare us from their prey. 

The 'customs of an untaught age 

We left on England's shore ; 
Old letter shall not blot our page 

Of story any more. 

Old feudal power we gladly leave 

In medifieval gloom, 
And our new destiny achieve 

With knowledge in its room. 

Our Argonauts shall shed no blood 

To win the golden fleece ; 
Our Minotaurs shall chew the cud 

Of industry and peace. 

Our cattle, on a hundred hills, 

Shall honest booty gain ; 
WhiTe ploughs and flails and humming mills 

Are conquering the plain. 
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Our sunny sky, our grateful soil, 

Shall offer homes and wealth 
As glad reward to honest toil 

In happiness and health. , 

The cottage and the busy farm 

Shall rise at every span, 
Where prudent thought and vigorous arm 

Display the worth of man. 

Our proudest cognizance shall be 

A wilderness recUumM ; 
And by the future's heraldry 

Our famihes be named. 

Towns shall be built by wave and wood, 

Where Art and Science dwell ; 
And their achievements great and good 

Hbtory*s page shall tell. 

Churches shall lofty spires upraise, 

Where merry bells shall peal ; 
And whence our daily prayer and praise 

Shall up to Heaven steal. 

And earnest clergy there shall be. 

Winning respect and love, 
By teaching us, untiringly. 

To store our wealth above. 

In town and village many a school 

Shall make its cheerful din. 
And many a learned teacher rule 

Wide college-halls within. 

Hedges, and paths, and tlironged high roads 
Shall stretch from place to place, 

And England's trees to new abodes 
Shall give a homely grace. 

And steam shall fling his banner white 

Over the wave and waste ; 
While Echo trembles with affright 

To hear his thundering haste. 
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The £EM}torj, the loom, the mine, 
Shall soon perform their part ; 

And Nature's bounty glad incline 
To help from useful Art. 

Our townsmen shall be stout and brave 

As those of olden tune, 
And offer freedom to the slave 

Of every race and clime. 

No secret court, at dead of night, 
Shall remedy their wrongs ; 

But Justice, open-eyed, do right, 
Before assembled throngs. 

Our seats of learning shall not need 
Protection from the sword ; 

Our honoured teachers shall not bleed 
For the Almighty's word. 

Our tall cathedrals will not shade 
Luxurious monks and priests ; 

No sanctuaries shall be made 
For eloth and idle feasts. 

No outlaws shall in forest deU 

Avoid a tyrant's steel ; 
For all shall love the law too well 

That guards the common weaL 

No robbers, clad in knightly mail, 

Shall terriff' the poor ; 
But equal right alike avail 

The noble and the boor. 

Henceforth, and here, the bad alone 

Shall be esteemed a churl ; 
His neighbour's friend shall title own 

As great as any earl. 

True chivalry shall lend her aid 

True merit to declare ; 
No craven shall a chief be made, 

Whatever coat he wear. 
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And, in our peaceful tournament, 
Shall wreaths firom Beauty's hand 

Grown the best&iond and ornament 
Of oonntrjmen and land. 

Or if, indeed, a tratfaful xsause 
Should need each modem Isiight, 

We*ll arm as champioiis of the >Uwb, 
Of Liberty and right ! 

Our ranks shall form, with hand and heart, 

Invincible array j 
Our G^od and Queen, each doing part 

To honour and ob«fy. 

Let, then, ambition tierre tiie f otd. 

And coinrage fiie the breast. 
To make &ar oouatiy reach the goal, 

Of all good lands the best. 

Sons of New Zealaaad ! etdrso 

May faith and hope abound, 
And charity, 'mong kiffh and low, 

Be ever sought and snmd. 

Eneehng, give thanks to Gk>d on high, 

And uiis career pursue ; 
On earth increase and multiply, 

Beplenish and subdue ! 



E. J. W. 



NoTomber, 1863. 



tEiit ^tuAxu of Mtfj. 

*' Faith sways Ifie noonHgfat of the btim&n tides ."«-*ZAir<nri. 

Sis E. X<. BVEwn LTTXoa-, 

The dew's on the flower. 

And life's in its prime, 
The young morning hour 

Is unsullied by time ; 
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No gloom on the earth, 
And no cloud in the sky, 

For the eparUe of youth 
Is still bright in the eye. 

But the dew it will vanisk, 

The "flower will decay, 
And the rose-hues of morning 

Will wither away ; 
A gloom will hans over 

The earth and ttte sl^. 
And youth never sparkle 

Again in the eye. 

Alas ! and they tell me 

The world has grown cold, , 
The mart is its temple, 

Its ruler is gold ; 
I know 'tis defeatured 

By shame and by ill ; 
I know *tis a ruin, 

But beautiful still. 

. ^d I think, after life, 

In some lovelier sphere. 
We shall dream of the faces 

That smiled on us here ; 
And mem'iy will hallow 

Each fieLult, as afar 
We look down from our homes 

In the blight little star. 

And if of its glory 

TbdB bright earth be reft. 
Yet why should we Barrow, 

For heaven is stiU left ? 
A shadow may rest on 

What now is so iair ; 
The heavens may be darkened, 

But &OD is still there. 



Oavtab. 



February, 1868. 
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(!ri)e Eas of ti)e last Jditf^isiUxtti Bog. (<>) 

• 

TEN BOB to his friends, dogs, horses, and men, 

Sends growling and takes np his very best pen 

To describe how his health has been filling away 

Since these horrid elections have carried the sway. 

Before any writs had arrived from the North, 

I could rise every morning and freely go forth. 

Without smile irom the vicar, or snarl from the mob, 

Like a free, independent, and easy.Ten Bob : 

But no sooner had Governor G-reyhound's despatch 

Appointed the days for each course of the match. 

Than all former connexions were thrown to the wind ; 

No two dogs in the country could bark in one mind ; 

No dog knew his master, no man knew his dog, 

And our puppies were lost in political fog ! 

The Superintendent's election came first ; 

Some thought one dog best, and some thought him the worst ; 

But at length it was left to three claimants alone 

To fight for the Gk>vemment collar and bone. 

The first was a dog of undoubted renown. 

Who had long kept a watch in our waterside town ; • 

By the name on his collar his sires had seen 

Idajiy fights with the wild wolves in Ireland green. 

The second, a bloodhound of Norman descent. 

Whose forefathers once to the Holy Land went ; 

And 'tis thought in his heart a good portion there lurks 

Of the courage his ancestors show'd to the Turks. 

The third, a Scotch terrier, stricken in years j 

" Who," some saucy dog screamed in my wondering ears, 

" ^Though often in battle, yet never was woimded, 

" And still is alive although once he was drownded!" 

Now the two first went off, much like weasels asleep, 

Li the desert to watch over cattle and sheep ; 

And the terrier came forward, as wise as an owl, 

And his mongrel assembly raised up a loud howl : — 

" See how bravely our dog wears his ribbons and collars ; 

" See what very nice bones for each bully that follows ! 

" Cheap kennels! cheap bones! of short commons no danger ! 

'* All dogs, if they please, shall be dogs-ip-the-manger ! 

" Those other two hounds do not merit your bark ; 

" Th^ are seeking to give you a bite in th^ dark ; 

** And to mock you by sending for men who wear tails, 
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** Who curtail in small shoes their young ladies* toenails, 

" Can't say * bow-wow * in English, eat rice grown in bogs, 

" Which they flavour with birds* nests and &t little dogs ! 

** If they sent for a troop of industrious fleas, 

*' *Twere not half such a curse as the horrid Chinese ! '* 

Away stayed the bloodhound, aud back came the watch-dog, 

But almost too late to outflank the old Scotch dog ; 

Till at length the poor terrier was fairly outbid, 

When his foe snubbed Celestials as other dogs did, 

Ihen we underwent flattery, threats and de&noe, 

Unfriendly disruption, unholy alliance, 

Nonsensical claptrap, in sounding orations, 

And unconstitutional Associations. 

Every wretched dog's life was a dog's life indeed ; 

For, whether of spaniel or pig-hunting breed, 

He was sure to be fawned on or barked at all day ; ( 

The cupboard was bare if he voted one way,* 

Since his master had threatened to give hun the sack ; 

If he didn't he'd cold shoulder get from the pack ; 

How to judge, though for judgment a regular Daniel, 

Whether best one should vote with the bull-dog or spaniel P 

We changed our opinions and changed them again, 

As much like vain dogs as a vessel's dog-vane. 

How it ended I really don't know and don't care, 

Eor I soon got as cross as a sore-headed bear ; 

And I grumble whenever I hear the bore name 

Of the head of the poll or electoral claim. 

I assure all my friends it's my dogged desire 

All placards and addresses were stufled in the fire ; 

And I vote that some G-ovemor, Beadle, or King, 

Be appointed at once to dissolve the whole thing ! 



Well, they teQ me that not such bad dogs after all. 
Have been chosen for each empty kennel and stall ; 
My humour and health both begin to feel better. 
So I'll just give the members, to finish my letter, 
Advice which one candidate boldly defied, 
(Although Wellington's own, as the very best guide 
To a youthful M.P. for the house that he sate in) — 
" Know your mind ! Mind-you speak it ! and never quote 
Latin ! " 

E. J. W. 
September, 1863. 
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OW TBI 0O»tXrUM ASTD OVflCOlCS 07 HBW ZXALATO. 

Whereas I, the GtoveeDor, stiU have the right 
To make laws, and give orders for every known thing ; 

And Acts are mere cobwehs while mine is the might \ 
Now this is the will of your Deputy-King ) 

The Treasurers all shall be dressed in dark grey. 
With a leech on the collar, and a sponge on the wrist ;, 

And a gold-digger's jumper to wear on pay-day, 
Bedizened fdl oyer wim strong sHyer twist. 

All Crown Land Commissioners henceforth shaU wear 
A rouge-et-noir coat, with dice for the buttons ; 
^ At a thimble-rig table firom Bartlemy fair 

Distributing runs to good owners of muttons. 

Their Surreyors, jackets of &i^iful hue, 
Very loose, and out out of a pretty sketch-map j 

Their tools and their boots shall be shining and new ; 
They shall sit on a stool, near a peg for their cap. 

EepresentatiTe men shall wear night-caps of wool,. 

And warm flannel jackets like players at cricket, 
For fear their ambition should sicken and cool. 

While they fag all around me and I keep the wicket. 

And if they turn rusty with nothing to do. 

Since I put off their innings beyond next December, 

They may play out their honours at whist or at loo ; 
For while I am the beUy who cares for a member ? 

The life-nominees shall wear long-faced bell-toppers. 
And plumes o£ white feathers to hide their msgrace ; 

Their coats shall be turned, and their pockets be woppers, 
To hold solid smiles from my Majesty's fiswje. 

I myself wear chain-mail, as a sign of my reign. 
The bold leader and chief of this glitteriag band ; 

And the King of six Proyinces still shall obtain 
His throne from dear rule, and his crowns from cheap land. 

E. J. W. 

September, 1853. 
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Cantetbutg in iSeptm^et, 1853. 



As when a stream, long chafing to be free 
From narrowing banks that do ii» course refrain, 
From rockj islet^s intercepting chain, 

An'1 tangled oyer-growth and drubing tree, 

Forth bursts at length from dull obscurity. 
And sweeps majestic through a boundless plain ; 
So have I seen an infimt S^te i^emain 

Long tnunmeFd by obstructiye policy, 
l^Osgoyemment, official pr^uoice ; 

Numb d by aaspense, and chillM by mystery. 
At length free scope is giy^n. I see it rise 

Strong, actiye, self-reliant. May we see, 

" Who watch thy course with loring, anxious eyes, 

Thy promise ripen to maturity ! 

J. 

September, 1863. 



«'>^/W««M^«^«/^^i^W 



** 0mce t«, Wr«e tje 0teefa ate/' 

«« 'Tis Ghreece, where Greeks do dwell !" So spake and thought 
That ancient race. The isle-embroidered sea 
Was sprinkled with their towns ; lo ! spreading free 

One Greece in many lands. May we be taught 

By them to lore oxir country as we ought ! 
'Tis not thy soil^ O England ! nor thysceues. 
Though oft on tihese home-wand'rine FVincy leans ; 

'Tis not alone th' historic fervour cau^t 
From old assocntion ; not thy marts, 

Nor e'en thy grey cathedrals, nor thy wells 
Of ancient learning, though for these our hearts 

May fondly yearn ; true love of country teUs 
A better tale — ^thy Church, tliy laws, thy arts ! 

'Tis England where an English spirit dweUs. 

J. 

NoTembeTf 1863. 
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" Fiee nobiliom tn quoqae fontiiixn."— Hob. 

I love thee, Avon ! though thy hanks have known 
No deed of note, thy wand'rine course along 
No hard of Avon hath pour'd forth in song 

Thy tuneful praise ; thy modest tide hath flown 

For centuries on, unheeded and alone. 
I love thee for thy English name, but more 
Because my countrymen along thy shore 

Have made new homes. Therefore not all xmknown 
Henceforth thy streams shall flow. A little while 

Shall see thy wastes grow lovely. Not in vain 
Shall England's sons dwell by thee many a mile. 

With verdimt meads and fields of waving grain 
Thy rough uncultured banks ere long shall smile ; 

Heav n-pointing spires shall beautify thy plain. 

jBDuaijf 1854. 



J. 



^n J^tstotkal picture* 



Behold, O England ! from thy sea-girt throne 

The daughter-nations gathering to thy feet ; 

From East and West, from North and South they meet, 
Those thou hast rear'd, and daimest for thine own : 
Bid them draw near, survey them one by one ; — 

See, last of all before thee trembling stoop 

The youngest daughter of Ihe cirding group. 
By filid look and close resemblance known — 
She kneels before thee and thy blessing seeks I 

Heir of thy glorious past, she craves to be 
Heir of thy virtues, all that Hist'rjr speaks 

Of brave, large-hearted, noble, wise in thee. 
Thy Truth, thy Justice, and that Light which streaks 

Thy foulest page, thy native Piety. 

J. 

April, 1854. 
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CTfie Battlt of iJiitope. 

" AnByrioa coxnplezft sinus stat Opima Sinope."— Yal. Flico. 

Wellnigli two thousand jeairs have sped their flight 
Since the proud Roman trod beneath his feet 
Thy wealUi, Sinope ! thy sea bord*ring street, 

StreVd with barbaric spoiJ^ confess'd the might 

Of the worldV victors. Still untamed in fight, 
The Pontic hero all undaunted stood, 
A rock unmoy*d amidst a whelming flood. 

Once more Sin^e mourns a tearful sight ; 

The Northern Eagle swoops, his wrath to wreak 
In sayage fury on his helpless prey. 

G-od help thee, England, to defend the weak ! 
Who groan bencAth Oppression's scorching ray 

Tlrj- island-covert shall not vainly seek j 
The Tyrant shall not prosper in his. day. 

J. 
HCsy, 1864. 

[Non. — Siirope^ the soene of the late sea-fight, if it may be so oallecU 
between the Bossians and the Turks, fills a paee in andent histoTY, 
haying been taken by the Boman general Luomlus, in the war with 
Mithndates, the heroic King of Pcmtus, the most obstinate of all the 
antagonists of Borne. It was taken in the year 71 B.O. Sinope is also 
fiunous as the birth-plaoe of Dioeenes the Cynic. It is singular that 
it should haye retained ito ancient name to the present di»r, when it 
has become the theatre of an event more remarkable in itselt, and more 
important in its consequences.] 



tiTobatco* 

Upon his mouth may curses fall ; 

May it be dead to savour ; 
His mellow fruits be cinders dry, 

His wines devoid of flavour j 
His bread be sawdust in his jaws, 

And may his teeth, so black, oh, 
Turn all his sweets to bitter sour — 

The wretch who chews tobacco ! 
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Upon hifi nose m&j cursee light ; 

May odours never charm it ; 
Mar garden £owera and woods and howers 

Yield noxious scents to harm it ; 
M^ all Antbia*8 spice exhale 

l^ool gas to make it suffer, 
Who m&es a dnsthole of his month — 

The Tile tobacco-snuffer I 

3£aj neyer lady press his tips, 

His pro^red tore returning, 
Who makes a furnace of his mouth. 

And keep» its chimney burning! 
Ifay each true woman ihim his sight. 

For fear his fumes might choke her ; 
And none but hags, who smoke themselves, 

Hare kisses for a smoker t 



Febmary, 1855. 



Ctiatoftes on ^niroimlat Subjects* C) 
Fo. 1. 

** Here we go up, 19, up." 

The morning is all sunshine. 

The bridal guests are met i 
But the Father frets, the Mother fumes, 

For the bridegroom comes not yet. 
He's here, and from the saddle 

With joyous haste he springs, 
And on his charger's glossy neck 

Mif first, impatient, mngs. 

The bonds that neV are brokoa. 

Have joined those iswaia in one ; 
The words of blessing spoken — 

And from the church they're gone. 
Oh ! blest in youth, and hope, and lore, 

May years fleet by as hours ; 
And all good Powers imite to strew 

Your second with life's flowers. 
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The mother gazes after 

With team she £san would hid^ 
As lessening in her straining sight 

Those two belored ones ride. 
I hear a plunge, a scream, a fisll-** 

And Tain is human aid ; 
Among the pit&Us of my whole 

That bnde is lowlj kid. 

And pray what may the riddle mean ? 

- I pray, kind reader, tell. 
It hath an answer dark, I ween. 

And deep as hidden well. 
What is it makes the cross more cross. 

And stirs the meek to wrath P 
Wluit but the holes, and pits, and ruts 
That stud our Bridle Path, 

S. B. 
AQga8t,1856. 

No- 2, 
"An old tiJe, and often told.'* 

Sir Hugh he had passed a restless night-^ 

He woke at the earliest touch of light, 
One fair and frosty morning ; 

The son was rising — all earth seemed gay ) 

And my first, bedecking each blade and spray. 
Shone bright in the glorious dawning > 

"My life," quath he, *i» very slow," 
I'm weai^ of sheep, and smoke, and sighs, 
The sky is as blue as Ellen's eyes, 
The road and its dangers TU despise. 
And to Qiristchurch I will go." 

Merrily on through flax and sand. 
Merrily oyer the fem^grown land. 

He rode with a loosened rein ! 
Firmly and fleetly his charger trode 
' As he neared his lady-love's abode ; 
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And nor care nor stay did his heart forbode, 
Till he came to where a Gbyemment road 

Traversed the swampy plain ; 
A moment he paused, for he oft had heard 
How that road grew worse the more it was stirred, 

And with damage and danger was strowed ; 
But he thought of his coat so spick and span, 
And the boots he had blacked with his ** ain richt 

ban'," 
And he looked- at the swamp — ^unhappy nukn ! 

And onward, alas ! he rode. 
Perchance had he known that a week before 

That luckless road was " mended," 
The doubts with which his mind ran o'er 

Far otherwise had ended. 

But nothing knew he — that wight so green- 
How manuka branches, (^) with holes betweeii, 
Far down in the mud had plunged been, 
A pitfiJl for man and beast I ween ! 
So on he rode towards fair Ellen's home. 

And on welcome kind he reckoned, — 
When his horse gaye one plunge and then stood still, 
• In despair to achieve my second. 

No more do I know ; whether out he came ; 
Or on what, or whom they hdd the blame 
Of rider in tattevs, and steed dead lame, 

From Ellen and oats debarred ! 
I know but that, while in the mud so soft 

He bewailed his fate so hard, 
My whole came by on a dray aloft, 

And indited this charade. S. B. 

September, 1856. 

No. 3. 

*' Leave that wreath to ^ther apon the cold bank there." 

— T. H. Batlit. 

" ' With eager speed along the plain 
A youth and maiden ride ; 
Fondly on her his gaze is bent 
Unheeding aught beside. 
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Unseen, far down the glorious west, 

The summer sunset glows ; 
Unnoted, to the evening breeze 

My prst its fragrance throws. 

He fipeaks at length. — ^And art thou then 

Mme own for grief and glee ; 
And wilt thou never once regret 

The wealth thou leav*st for me ? 
My second is a lowly home 

For one so feir as thou ; 
But love shall smooth thy path, and chase 

Each furrow from thy brow. 

They near my v)hole — that barrier past, 

Pursuit they may defy ; 
Oh, joy ! to see its waters gleam 

Beneath the star-Ht sky. 
Why weeps the bride, her perils o'er ? 

Whence comes that boding sigh P 
Alas ! upon the further shore 

The punt lies high and dry ! 

MOBAL. 

ADDSXSSBD To'pABBlTTS AND GUUtBIAn. 

'Tis true, you may say. 
That for once in a way 

The Ferryman's care was all right. 
For a run-away pair, 
WTiether here or elsewhere. 

Deserve to be stopped in their flight. 

But remember, I pray, 
In this fabulous lay 

I have dwelt but on what might accrue ; 
While the plague and the loss, 
We all know to our cost. 

Are both real, important, and true. 

The but<;her, the baker. 
The candlestick maker. 
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All find it detestable, rery ; 
For their mutton grows bad. 
And their bread beoomee sad, 

While they wait at the Msaticate Ferry ? 

S. B. 
September, 18S6. 



No. 4. 
** If 8 IS true M t«z«s is— «&d noibiag'B tmor tium tiism." 

Ihe sky is bright, the breeze is fair ; 

With mainsail flowing free 
And lifelike grace, a gallant bark 

Is bounding o'er the sea. 
What seeks mi/ first across that asure deep P . 
Would he his soul in dreams of beauty steep 

'Mid the green isles of glittering tropic seas P 

Or is his pennon waying in the breeze 
To prove that England'^ lion does not sleep, 
But over English homes a watch doth keep, 

G-uarding her hearths ev'n in the hour of peace P 
Oh ! no ! he seeks a distant shore 

With heart intent on gold ; 
A long percentage in his head« 

And blue shirts in his hold ! 

They near the coasts of sunny France, 

Ml/ second to descry : 
An islet crowned by on« dark mass 

Of frowning masonry.* 
And many a tale the captain tells 
Of captives in its gloomy cells 

^hut from the light of da^ ; 
Prisoners untried — their guilt unproved, 
Tom from their .homes and all they loved, 

To pine their lives away. 

* A naatioal reader xaay snggeettlie grme praotical in«onTeni«nce 
of making tlie Ohateau d'lf on a voyage Itom wavesend to Ljttcdton. 
That was the Captain's affair. 
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The port is gained — ^no buyers come ; 

He speaks, his Tenture ruing, 
*' Can this be busy liytteltonf 

What are the Customs doing? (») 
Why don't they * dear* my sUbrts so blue, 

So fit for every station ? " 
Alack ! two thousand cocoa-nuts 

Haye found them oocupation ! 
With yard^'Tvands stretched and brows perplexed, 

They seek their cubic measure, 
To " square the circle " striving still 

In most profound displeasure. 
And " Cease," they cry, " to tempt our view 
With fustian Strang and serge of Uue 

We cannot— dare not — buy : 
My whole ordains that by their weight, 
And not their worth, unto the state 

AU things their tribute pay ; 
And we, concealing ail our ire. 
On light things fi^g our desuw, 
Must learn to ^ walk in silk attire ' 

From pure economy.** 



September, 1856. 



S. B. 



No. 5. 
" Pitch thy behayiour low, thj projeote high."^0. Hbbbxbv. 

We left our homes with hearts elate, 

Utopian visions dreaming ; 
" Adieu,** we cried, " to tax and rate. 
Adieu to wrangling and debate. 
Adieu to strife *twixt Church and State, 

And welcome hope and freedom!" 
As brothers all we meant to live. 
To age, and birth, and wisdom ^ve 

The honour each beseemmg ; 
And feed our woolly flocks in peace. 
Till thoy grew betimes to a golden fleece, 

On Union Banks bright gleaming ! 
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Alas ! alack ! the space how far 

'Twixt things that seem an^ things that are. 

Stem truth and the mind's bright phantom ! 

Our beautiful church is tumbling down, (* ®) 

And oyer its reUcs we fight and &own, 
In a maimer far from handsome ; 

While the road that we planned from town to town, 

(At the cost of three miles for ten thousand poun') ; 

Jfay be done — if between whiles we're not done brown- 
In the time of our son's son's grandson. 

And for fleece of gold — (Oh ! prince of flamd) ! 
Sure ne'er, since the time of Cromwell's Lambs, 

Were sheep so contumacious ; 
They won't stay at home — they won't be shorn, — 
To plague out our lives they were surely bom, 

Their ways are so audacious ! 
They're always to seek when guests are met, 
And mutton is wanted, or weather is wet ; 

And, last and worst, the scab thej get, 

And we're fined by Inspectors gnm ; 
And poor " Fair Play " is called hard names, 
Because he objects to various games 

Which don't play fair by him ! 
In short, the thing rm doing now, 
And which you, who read with bended brow, 

' Are going to do at me, 
My first f which we do sans pause or rest. 
Is the thing of things which we do the best 

In this pattem colony. 

And yet I see the time will come 
When this, our new and distant home, 

Shall be glorious, great, and free ; 
Great in the glory of mighty sons, 

Free with the one true freedom, 
(The liberty demagogues never know, 

Alas — that our voters heed 'em !) 
The freedom which gives and will ever show 
Bespect for the good and great below ; 
Nor — though its own talents be but so-so — 
Deems (like them) each wiser man. its foe. 
[ know that the day shall dawn at last, 
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When, petty strifes and cavils past, 

We all shall work together ; 
When New Zealand's swamps shall laugh with com, 

In her joyous summer weather ; 
When we travellers, not as now forlorn, 

In fear to lose my second^ 
Shall he home' on my whole across her plains. 
With wheels for a charger, and steam for reins. 

Wherever a wish has beckoned ; 
When the hateful ** nobbier " shall be forgot, 
(That snars to our voters " scot and lot,") 
And we smoke our pipes o'er a cheerful pot 

Of home-brewed ale, bUthe humming ! 
So reader kind, unbend your brow, 
And let me make my parting bow 

To the time of " A good time coming.'" 



Kovember, 1856. 



S. E. 



1^0. 6. 
" Look on this picture, and on this.'* 

I rfept— and back to Englaud*s shore 

My gladsome fancy roved ; 
And my Iree feet trod her daisied sod 

'Mid the scenes and the friends I loved : 
And I marvelled much at each proof of might. 
For, so long unseen, each common sight — 
Each road, and carriage, and gas-lamp bright — 

Was a wonder fresh for me. 
But the marvel that left me dumb-foundered quite 
Wasa genuine May Fair Exquisite, 
With his shiny boots, and his hand so white, 
: And his wondrous self-elation ; 
And his coat (oh ! garment of little ease !) 
So guiltless of wrinkle, Une, or crease. 
That he might have been from nose to knees 
Done up in boards — ^Uke a bungling piece 

Of Colonial legislation ! 
In sooth, this Knight of ladies gay, 

This kind of carpet Bayard, ^, 
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Was scented and curled in such a way 
That at sight of him my thoughts would stray 
Far hack to Assyria's palmy day, 
And my first, as described in Tennyson's lay, 
Or " imported neat " by Layard. 

Once more I dreamed, and now again 
I stood on our Canterbury Plain j — 

He stood beside me there. 
But oh ! how changed ; where that bright vest ? 
That faultless coat and padded chest ? 

Sad echo answers " Where ?" 
Ooi/e is his hat soH;all and trim ; 
A wide-awake with half a brim 

Conceals my second now ; ' 

As broken in fortime, but stout of limb, 
(For misfortune has made a man of him !) 
He drives my whole his bread to win, 

Or sometimes speeds the plough. 
And " Oh," he cries, " that our O-ovemment roads ' 

** Were like our G^overnfnent laws ! 
" For in them you can drive your coach and six 

" With ease through every clause ; 
** While in these my dray with its team of ten 

" Is doomed to stick and pause ; ^ « 

" Till I wish our Councillors wise were here 

" To enjoy the mess they cause ; 
" No help would I give but a loud Hear ! hear ! 

"And ^ laughter^ and ^ much applause y* 

S. R. 
December, 1856. 



No. 7. 



" Oh ! dear ! how shall I marry me ? 
Oh I dear 1 how shall I woo ?'* 



Within a stately English home 

A maiden fair I see ; 
" She is bright and young, and her glory comes 
^Of an ancient aneestrv ;" 
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Gentle and graceful and beautiful, 

In wealth and luxury nurst, 
Her every gesture, look, and tone, 

Bespeak my highborn ^r*^. 

Before her bends a form I know, 

Though he is greatly changed 
Slince from his far New Zealand home 

His wandering steps have ranged j 
For he is drest in Stultz's best, 

As you may plainly see. 
And, instead of fustian, broad-cloth fine 

Arrays his bended knee. 

But the face is the same, and 'tis one I ween 

A maiden may love to see. 
With its bright dark eye and chestnut curls 

And smile so frank and free ; 
Then why doth my first contract her brow 

As thus he tells my second ; 
As she would say — " Sir guest, I trow. 
If you thought in me to find a " vrow" 

Without your host you reckoned." 

** Oh dearest, fairest, best of all, 

Say, wilt thou fly with me 
Across two oceans' silvery foam, 

My bride and my pride to be ? 
I know that your voice is clear and sweet 

As the swan's last fabled lay, 
And your step in the dance as light and fleet 

As EUsler or Duvemay. 
I know you can draw with ease and skill 

Men, cattle, flowers, and fences, 
And • bosky bourne * and pebbly rill, 

And likewise — inferences. 
But can you * call the cattle home,' 

And dance the dance they'll lead you ? 
And can your skill * fine-draw ' my coat 

If rents perchance should need you ? 
Oh, can you china leave for'delf .'' 

Or — what I own is harder — 
Say, can you ' lady's maid ' yourself? 
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And, while you hooh your dress behino!. 
Still keep an eye before, and mind 
The pantry and the larder ? 

** And can you roast^ and boil, and bake, 
And dainty bread with soda make ? 

For, though I myself don't pamper. 
Still if, whene'er the yeast turns sour, 
Your bonny brow begins to lower, 

My Fair will prove a damper. 
But, if these trifles you can learn, 
Likewise to starch, and iron, and chum, 

Nor fear to cross the sea ; 
Then, dearest, fairest, best of all, 

Then mays't thou fly with me, 
And reign my Queen in kitchen and hall. 

My whole for aye to be I " 

S. 
December, 1856. 



No. 8. 

** While sages prate and courts debate 

The same stars set and shine ; 
And the world as it rolled through Twenty Eigbt 

Will roll through Twenty Kme."— Pbaed. 

The Council is summoned, the Speaker is there. 

And our law-givers wise are met 
With potent, grave, and reverend air. 

In expectation set. 
Oh ! had I the brush of a Douw or Vandyke, 
Of Lawrence, or Phillips, or even Van Eyck, 
(He who paints his old ladies so nice and so like,) 

Or a cast-off pen of Macaulay — 
I might show how they look'd, and what they said ; 
How the wise ones dosed or the paper read j 

And the busy ones came alway, 
Each armed with a mighty paper scroll, 
(My first) done up in portentous roll, 

Containing his private project fine 
For the cure of every want and crime* 
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Eacli social need of the place and jtime ; 

One by means of a tramway line 

From everywhere to nowhere ; 

And one for suppressing drunkenness, 

Enacting — to save all labour — 
That whenever a colonist takes too much 

We should straightway fine his neighbour. 
In short, so much oi my first was there 

That our profouridest thinkers 
Seemed to me (Oh, pardon this idle rhyme !) 
■ Jjike twopenny postmen at Christmas time. 

Or some new sort of Ornithorhynchus. 
But now the time will soon be here 

When, no longer fancy free, 
But sorry at heart and sick at head, 
Bumping about on a villainous bed 

Till my second they'll surely be, 
The chosen few o'er m^ whole shall steer, 
From Lyttelton jetty to Manakau pier, 

In the famous " Zingari ;" 
Where 1 hope, though I scarcely dare to think, 
(For I can't quite all probabilities blink) 
They won't make such a mess of their statesmanship ; 
That they may be glad at home to stay 
In peace and quiet for many a day, 

From the cares of office free. 



December, 1856. 



a B. 



% Eag oC tje Sumner l^oaU* (*0 

** The first pwBon of rank who is killed will put everything in 
order."— SxDKXT Smith's letters on BoUwajs. 



I, 

It was a goodly muster 
f Upon a Monday mom. 
When the Council in a cluster 
Went to view that road forlorn. 
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On Sunday night each quaking man 
Had gathered round him all his clan, 
A long, a last farewell had said, 
And then despairing went to bed. 



But the thought came with the morrow,- 

Is this our valour's worth ? 
Shall our hearts be sunk in sorrow 

When our country calls us forth ? 
We'll brave the point of Moabone ; 
And, reckless of each falling stone, 
Each quivering bog, each duzy crag. 
Boldly we'll march on legs or nag. 



The valiant vow is utter'd ; 

The gallant deed is done ; 
Though many a bosom flutter'cl. 

The Perry Punt is won. 
Of all that noble Council train 
Not one is in a quagmire slain ! 
Not one is carrion on the wild ! 
^ot one is lost to wife <x child I 

TV. 

Oh ! on that famous morning, 

Had but one member died ! 
None could have missed the warning 

Which from his body hied : — 
** The road is doom'dV' But now, alas ! 
We must go round by Evans' pass, 
Because no hero, all on fire. 
Like Marcus Curtius, would expire. 



What ! is there no " brave Boland, 
The flower of chivalry P" 

Not one in all this slow land 
Who'U die to set us free ? 
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Methinks I Hear a whispVing sigh, — 
* Oh ! no, we never will say die ! ' 
Ah ! treacherous hoast ! ye recreant ten ! 
8ay die for once, and die like men. 

VI. 

G-o, Patriots, call a quorum, 

And be this your battle cry :— 
" Est dulce et decorum 

Pro Bridle-path mori !** 
Meet ! spout ! divide, and pick your man ! 
Send him to glory while you can ! 
And this shall be his requiem grim, 
** We smash'd the road, for it smashed him.** 

a. c. 

December, 1856. 



Acrostic CjEtatfe^ 

THE WOBDS. 

Land renowned in song and story. 
With wide empire for thy meed, 

Stooping from tlune ancient glory, 
Hear thy youngest infant plead. 

Send her guardians, send her nurses, 
For her mind's and body's health ; 
, Send her men with well filled purses, 
To explore her hidden wealth. 

Send her earnest workers, who will 
Make her worthy thy renown ; 

She will be a sparkling jewel 
In thy radiant triple crown. 

THE LETTEBS. 

Down Cook's fat cheeks I cause salt tears to roll. 
I fill with anguish her romantic soul. 
The fairies sip me from the wild hedge rose. 
In my dark depths a goblin furnace glows. 
I fill whole pages of some modern books. 
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I make the village gay with happy looks. 

At the garden gate I comb my milk-white steed. 

A graceful tree with an unpleasant seed. 

On Hastings' field I laid poor Harold low. 

And in earth's secret caves I brightly glow. 



SOLUTION. 



TfiE WOBDS. 

Old England is a glorious land, 
Renown'd in song and story j 
The sun, that sets not on her strand, 
Shines brightly on her glory. 

And sympathy the strong and brave 
Must feel for every free land j 

A helping hand across the wave . 
She'll lend to far New Zealand, 

THE ZiETTEBS. 

Onion she'U send'with tearful glance 

(Of Love affecting token), 
And mountain Dew shall make ye dance 
Like witches that on broomsticks prance 

To meet on Erz of Broken ! 

And graceful Nonsense, grave or gay, 
To pass the merry Gala day ; 
Of LoveVs fiite the tragic lay. 
And tale of battle, ghost, or fay, 
Sweet, whether sung or spoken. 

And English hearts are with us now 
While wandering 'neath the Acacia bough, 

In moonUght, memory-haunted ; 
Or in the shade of giant oak 
(Exempt as yet. from dock-yard stroke) 

By some grim Norman planted. 

And when in halls with holly dight, . 
Where youthful eyes, as Diamonds bright, 
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Run o'er for very gladness : 
The ponderous yule-log as it burns 
Our yacant places shows, and turns 
Their mirth to musing sadness. 
October, 1867. 



iltobincial JPatntites* 

* No. 1. 
RAILROADIOE. (^«) 

Provincial funds were falling fast, 
When to the Council Chamber passed 
A man who held, in red tape tied, 
A paper with this word outside — 
Bailroadior ! 

His mouth half grinned ; his eye, with a wink. 
Flashed like a blot of bright red ink ; 
And, like a song by Grisi sung, 
This word flowed from his weU-oiled tongue — 
"Eaih-oadior!" 

In members' eyes hd saw the doubt, 
The objection to his scheme peep out. 
Within, The Grazed Idea shone, 
And he replied, stiU pressing on, — 
"Baih-oadior!" 

" Try not the tramway," old hands said, 
** Loose hang the boulders over head j 
The work is long, and the cost is high ;" 
" Hang the expense " was his reply j 
"Bailroadior!" 

" Oh ! stay thee," Christchurch cried, and pend 
Thy surplus cash upon this end !" 
A mental thumb went to his nose. 
In mute leply this word he shows — 
•*Baihroadior." 
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" Beware the road along the tide ! 
Beware the hde in the hill's inside !*' 
This was the public's parting prayer. 
A Toioe said, with an oiT-hand air, — 
"Bailroadior." 

As, at the end of many a year. 
The then ProTincial Engineer 
Snirejed the long-projected track, 
A sheet blew by, with printed back, — 
""Baxlioadior." 

A tramway, where the new road womid, 
Half buried in the soil was found ! 
And on a stick, with red tape tied, 
A paper with tiiis wcxd outside, — 

« Eailroadior." 

There, in the midst of rocks and day, 
Useless but wonderful it lay ; 
And scornful Toioes echoed &r, 
From Christchuich to the Sumner bar, — 
^Baihoadiorl" 



0. W. 



Ootober, 1866. 



No. 2. 
THE STRUOGLE OF PAPANUI. 



At Christchurch, at the dawn of day. 
All mudless stood the unloaded dray ; 
And in the stockyard, near it, lay 
Eight bullocks, waiting patiently. 

The driver thought it not so nice 
That afternoon, when docks struck twice, 
Plunging in swamps and mud-staifted ice, 
The deepness of the axle-tree. 
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In slush and quagmire * fast as nails ' 
The oxen lash their muddy tails ; 
But furious still the driver flails. 
And double-thongs unceasingly* 

Then plunge the steers to anger driven, 
Then snaps the pole with plunges riven j 
And, louder than these noises even, 

Sharp cracks the whipcord stingingly. 

But heavier yet that whip must drop 
On mud-stuck oxen, neck and crop ; 
And longer yet that dray must stop, 
Imbedded to its axle-tree. 

'Tifl road. But scarce the stoutest one 
Can ford the mud-lake rolling dun ; 
Where artful drains that wrong-way run 
Pour down their waters constantly ! 

The quagmire thickens ; on ye pack ! 
Onirough slimy swamps and spongy track. 
Crack, driver, all thy whipcord crack ! 
And shout with all thy ribaldry ! 

Few, few will cart, such holes to meet ! 
Each swamp will tower the price of wheat ; 
And eve^ road be called a feat 
Of d-ovemment perversity. - 



C. W. 



NoTomber, 1856. 



No. 3. 
ROAD LINES, (i"*) 

Believe me, if all those tremendous big holes, 

Which I view on thy causeway to-day, 
Were to-morrow bridged over with scrub and with poles, 

And craftily covered with clay, 
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Thou would'st still be no use, as this moment thou art, 

Let the Q-ovemment say as they will, 
For thy precious zig-zags are too steep for a cart, 

And we*re hopeless of holes in thy hill. 

C. W, 
November, 1866. 



No. 4. 

THE TOWN OF CHRISTOHURCH. (^*) 

AiB,— " Qroyes of Blarney." 

Oh! the Town of Christchurch 
Is an elegant mixture 
Of roads and pasture 

And swamp and sand ; 
So widely stretching 
In each direction, 
From Brittan's section 

To Gaulfield's land. 

Oh ! fifty twenties 
The whole extent is 
Of English acres, 

All in a square ; ■ 
And plenty of space is 
In the yacant places, 
With patches of praties 

Lying here and there. 

Oh ! when you enter 
You're in tne centre 
Of houses in plenty 

On every hand ; 
There's more than twenty, 
Both full and empty, 
And the Superintendent's 

Is very grand. 
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And there's public houses, 
Where whoever chooses 
Walts in and carouses 

On the best of fare ; 
But the distant Eoyal 
Is, without denial, 
The biggest of all, 

Beyond compare. 



And there's many a mansion 

Of grand expansion ; 

And some I could mention. 

That couldn't be beat ; 
And there's tidy villas 
With weeping willows. 
And one with pillars 

In Cashel Street. 



Oh! that's the location 
That's the admiration 
Of the population 

Both far and wide ; 
For in two rows neatly, 
AH down the street, the 
Houses stand in it, 

On every side. 



And there's loud resounding 
From the iron foundry ; 
And the Union Bank 

Has an' office there ; 
And there's Mister Packer, 
And there once was Thacker ; 
But Doctor Barker 

Is in Cathedral Square. 

Now them that governs 
This noble province 
Has a gorgeous office 

That you'll quite admire; 
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But the way into the btulding 
Is most bewildering, 
So the officials and children 
Slip through the wires ; 

And there there's verandahs 
Above two of the windows; 
But the other end is 

Entirely bare ; 
And there's a big sun-dial 
Stuck up for a trial 
How long the sky '11 

Continue fair. 

Now the rooms are spacious 
And multifarious ; 
The chief secretary is 

Under the tiles j 
But the elegant chamber 
Of the legislature 
Is the grandest feature 

Of this noble pile. 

And a new and grand set 

Stands over against it, 

(Though they're not commenced yet,) 

On the other side 
Of the Eiver Avon, 
That through flax leaves waving 
Is the water-cresses laving 

With her silver tide. 

But long is the narration 
Of the situation, 
Which my poor genius 

Can not entwine : 
But vrere I the writer 
Of the Christchurch paper, 
'Tis in every feature 

I would make it shine. 



December, 1857. 



c. w. 
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No. 5. 

BALLAD OF THE ANCIENT MEMBEE. (»») 

" Qaomm pars magna fbi." 

AiB— " Ben Bolt." 

Oh ! don't you remember FitzQ-erald, my boy ? 

FitzGerald who used so to teaze ; 
Who soaped us all down when we ventured to frown, 

And frown'd when we most wish'd to please. 
The wind blows fresh on FitzG-erald, my boy, 

As he ploughs through the salt sea foam ; 
Oh ! I'd like to ship for the same sort of trip, 

And be paid, my old boy, to go home ! 

Oh ! don't you remember the chamber, my*boy. 

Our first Parliamentary Shop ? 
With the skyUghts above, and the four bare walla, 

And the rain pouring in from the top. 
There bills we could quietly pass, my boy ; 

And biUs we could quietly shelve ; 
But now we've to mix among twenty and six, 

Instead of the olden twelve. 

And don't you remember J. B n, my boy, 

The eloquent Secreta-ry ? 
Who managed things here |,fter turning you out, 

And was then tumbled over* by me. 
In the country far distant from town, my boy, 

All desolate, drear, and alone. 
Some people exist among tussocks and sheep ; 

And B n looks after his own. 

And don't you remember our stormy debates ? 

And the nice indiscriminate way 
In which bitter antagonists over-night 

Would vote side by side the next day ? 

• This is rather too strong an expression for the fact. 
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There were numbers who sat on the Q-overnment seats 

In the jolly days gone by ; 
But of all the men who were ministers then 

There remain but you and I. 

And don't you remember old S — ^w — ^1, my boy ? 

And C s, smiling gaily at care ; 

And H — ^m — It — n, the spark, and A — ^Im — ^r, the clerk, 

And S — m — n, the first in the chair. 
There's a change in the men that we talk to, my boy ; 

There's a change which may make us look blue, 
But I don't think you see any changes in me ; 

And I see no change in you. 

C. W. 

January, 1858. 

No. 6. 
SONa OF THE SQUATTERS. (i«) 

APTBB LONGFELLOW. 

Would you hear a pretty story 

Of our ancient legislators, 

Of our statesmen in the old time, 

Of the councillors and wise men 

In the very ancient ages ? 

Shall I tell you how the stockmen, 

Crafty squatters, subtle ihepherds, 

From the Southward and the Northward, 

From the deep and wide Waitangi, 

From llie changing Hurunui, 

From the gloomy Harewood forest, 

From the icy lake of Coleridge, 

From the country of Mackenzie, 

From the regions of the Westward, 

Came together down to Christchurch, 

Entered the Provincial Council, 

Made orations in the Council, 

Begged, implored, and prayed the Council, 

Coaxed the unsil^ecting Council ; 
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Hoaxed the simple-minded Council, 
Did the very wUy statesmen, 
Gammoned all the legislators, 
Humbugged, diddled, all the members, 
And departed, laughing, chuckling, 
With their thumbs up to their noses, 
And their other fingers waying, 
To the Southward and the Northward, 
To the deep and wide Waitangi, 
To the changing Hurunui, 
To the gloomy Harewood forest, 
To the icy lake of Coleridge, 
To the country of Mackenzie, 
Chuckling at the favours granted, 
Grieving at the little asked for ? 

Bo you ask me whence these chucklings, 
What might be these favours granted, 
Who these subtle, crafty shepherds, 
Who the simple-minded Council, 
Statesmen, members, legislators ? 
I would answer, I would tell you, 
In a pretty little stoiy 
Of the very ancient ages. 

Oloware, the Secretary, 
Bat within the Council chamber, 
On the crimson-covered cushionsi 
On the ministerial benches ; 
Pen and ink were placed before him ; 
At his side a pile of papers ; 
On the floor the bulky blue-books 
In his hands before him held he 
The * Amended Regulations.* 

Tomicas, the chief surveyor, 
Sat upon the seat beside him, 
On the crimson-covered cushions. 
On the ministerial benches ; 
In his hands another copy 
Of the Waste Lands Regulations, 
The ' Amended Regulations.' -^ 
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All around the Council Chamber 
Sat the six-and-tw^nty members, 
Representing all the people, 
All the districts of the Province ; 
Christchurch, Kaiapoi, and Ayon, 
Akaroa and Bakaia, 
Ashley, Lyttelton, and Heathcote, 
Timaru, and Port Victoria. 
In their hands before them held they, 
All the six-and-twenty members, 
The ' Amended Eegulations.' 

Rose then Oloware the fluent. 
The long- winded Secretary,- 
Spake such words of sounding grandeur, 
Sentences so swift and rapid, 
Phrases of such length and glibness, 
That the boldest bowed before him, 
Stopped his ear-holes with his fingers, 
Wished himself outside the chamber. 
But to tell you his oration, 
AU the fervour of his genius. 
All his ornamental language, 
'Twould be longer, deeper, swifter, 
And much harder to get over 
Than the Bangitata river. 
But, before he ended, spake he 
(*Twas the pith of his oration) : — 
*' We have thought and deemed it proper 
To throw open all the country 
By relaxing the conditions 
Which have tied it up so closejy ; 
And the Government doth ask ye 
To assent to certain measures 
(Those Amended Regulations . 
Ye are holding now before ye) 
Which relax the said conditions 
That have tied the land so tightly j 
Tightly tied it, closely bound it, 
From the ready-money buyer. 
And the question is before ye. 
Under your consideration. 
Aye or no, to pass these measures. 
The *. Amended Regulations.* '* 
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Thus he spake for twenty mmutes, 
Making fi*eqaent repetitions 
And subdued reyerberations, 
Like the dropping do"wn of water 
From a spout in rainy weather 
Into some half-empty barrel. 

When he stopped rose Jonnioltok, 
Shrewd and subtle Jonnioltok, 
'He the double-barrelled justice, 
Ever prompt to give opinions ; " 
And at once he shoved his oar in 
In his customary manner : — 
" I assent to these proposals 
With a trifling reservation. 
Te will sweep away conditions, 
Justly sweep away restrictions, 
Which tie up the land so closely ; 
Only ye'U except the squatter, 
Will not touch the rights of squatters. 
Of the shepherds and the stockmen. 
Ye shall take the rights of farmers, 
Of the miUers, bakers, butchers, 
Tailors, drapers, clothiers, hatters. 
Soldiers, doctors, undertakers. 
Of storekeepers and bootmakers. 
Of all trades and occupations, 
Of all persons in the province. 
But the shepherds, t^e runholders ; 
Them ye shall not touch nor injure." 

Thus he' spake, and gave no reason, 
Shrewd and subtle Jonnioltok ! 
But he left the other shepherds, 
Squatters and the friends of squatters, 
To uphold him with their reasons ; 
For his words had done the business. 
Woke desires were never dreamed of. 
And- a flutter passed apaong them, 
Lighting eyes with apprehension. 
Opening mouths with expectation. 
Consciousness of something coming, 
Something of advantage coming ; 
And they took the hint and followed. 
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So the parson-bird, the tui, 
The white bearded flongster tui, 
In the morning wakes the woodlands 
With his customary music. 

<^Then the other tuis round him 
dear their throats and sing in concert, 
All the parson birds together. 
And as sheep together huddled 
On some river-bed of shingle, 
Of Bakaia or Waitangi, 
Or the changing Hurunui, 
Stand beside the flowing water. 
Shrink beside the rapid water, 
And refuse to wet their fleeces ; 
Till one bolder than the others, 
Jumbuck of a forward nature, 
Takes the stream as if he knew it, 
Tells them he knows all about it. 

• Then the others struggle after, 
Struggle and plunge headlong after, 
Wondering at their own presumption. 
So the shepherds, the runholders, 
Followed after Jonnioltok, 
Their bell-wether Jonnioltok. 

First rose burlj Scotje-tomsin^ 
He the portly, big and bulky. 
Bound proportioned, talking loudly, 
Making Uttle men to tremble 
At his yiolence of language : — 
" We will leave the land to squatters j 
They may hold it on for ever ; 
For they build on, and improve it. 
Make their houses and their gardens. 
Farms, and comfortable homestectds ; 
And, what's more, they mean to keep it. 
Therefore ye must let them keep it, 
Ye had better let them have it. 
Who is here that will oppose me, 
He's a fool, and out of order." 

' Then spoke rugged Bobirodi, 
The hard-headed one from Yorkshire, 
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He the prince of all the sqaattert, 
Largest holder of runholdera : — 
" Ye remember old Suellis, 
Councillor with us of old time ; 
Graflbj statesman, cunning prophet, 
Who taught all of us our wisdom ; 
He arranged this matter for us, 
And he said it shoul^ not alter, 
Should remain as he had left it. 
Ab he prophesied, so be it." 

And the very big man Stunnem 
MoTing only eyes and shoulders, 
Mutely making demonstrations. 
Saying nought, was most impressiye. 

Then the shepherds in a chorus, 
Squatters and the friends of squatters, 
Begged, implored, and prayed' the Council 
To consider all their hardships ; 
How their rents were so oppressive, 
How their wool was sold for nothing, 
How they could not sell their wethers 
For the paltry price of mutton. 
How the market rate of stations 
Showed it was a losing business ; 
And they begged and pray«d the Council 
To maintain the old conditions 
That had tied the land so closely 
Only on behalf of squatters. 
Sweeping quite away the others. 

But the most effective reason. 
Most conclusive in their favour. 
Was the look that passed among them 
All around the Council Chamber. 



Pew w«re bold enough to argae 
In reply to Bobirodi, 
To the bulky Scotje-tomsin, 
To the very big man Stunnem, 
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To the subtle Jomiioltok. 

And the few that stood their ground there, 

Btood their ground and asked for justice, 

Simple justice to all classes, 

They were bullied and brow-beaten, 

Called to order, reprimanded. 

By the big men, the stockowners, 

Squatters and the fi*iend%of squatters. 

And the timid ones aroimd them 

Who would fain be friends of squatters. 

So the fluent Secretary, 

Oloware the rapid speaker. 

With his colleague sitting by him, 

Tomicas, the chief Surveyor, 

Trembled on the crimson cushions, 

Ghiye them all that they demanded, 

G^ranted all the boon they asked for, 

Never dared to rabe objections. 

For they feared the mighty squatters. 

Then departed all the stockmen, 
Crafty squatters, subtle shepherds, 
To the Southward, to the Northward, 
To the wide and deep Waitangi, 
To the changingHurunui, 
To the gloomy Harewood Forest, 
To the icy lake of Coleridge, 
To the country of Mackenzie, 
To the regions of the Westward ; 
With their thumbs up to their noses 
And their other fingers waving. 
Chuckling at the favours granted, 
Grieving at the little asked for. 

And they kicked the farmer backward 
From the fertile spots of country 
In the region of the Westward, — 
Never thmking of hereafter. 

'■• 

C. W. 

Febroary, 1868. 
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No. 7. 

THE SUMNER ROAD. (^O 

<* His ideas are somewhat above the leyeV*— Edinburgh Beview. 

The bard, a man The Sumner Road! tha Sumner Road ! 
of dissatisfied mind. Which burly Thomas first begarf; 
S^rtSJ Sf Tflrrt Where Dobson aU his skill bestowed, 
impressed by grand FitzGherald drove, and Ronnage ran. 
lustorical reooUec- Eternal talking still goes on ; 
*^**°* ' But nothing save the talk is done. 

But afterwards, by The gangers' and contractors' crews, 
certain melancholy ^1^^ navvy's pick, the ditcher's spade, 
zeatores of tne pre- -rr « j*^.! ^ .' ' , jt 

sent day. Have found the gam your slopes refuse. 

On other works is money made — 
On lines whose course is further west 
Than ever your projectors guessed. 



ming weary, Mount Pleasant looks on Sumner Bay, 
9 hifl body and Xnd Sumner Bay looks out to sea. 



Becoming 
exerd** ^^^^ "''^ ^"^ Sumner Bay lv^,-.o ^t*. .v, »c 
nation!** unagi- j^^^ musing there an hour away, 

I dreamed that all might yet agree. 
For, sitting on Colonial grass, 
I could not deem myself an ass. 

He recalls the A Peeler sat beside the bank 
"^^Y a^L^oSa ^e" Where prison kettles boil and fU : 
b^ter* once,°*afte?I ^ sco^e of barrows stood in rank— 
wards vanquished, A score of felons — all were his. 
but not without He counted them that summer's day, 
many escapes ; -g^^ when he turned they ran away. 

And he likens the They ran away. — And where runn'st thou, 
SJ^ r S* SLt ^y pubHc?— On this Sumner Road, 
the^fe not^^ded ^i^e hundred drays were toiling now 
to stay by the road Had you less flighty conduct showed. 
^oA. Bat now — so wealthy have you got 

That here ten thousand pounds may rot ! 
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He lamentetheim- »Tis Bomething, in the dearth of sense 
Keieves'tha^iX ^ ^ong the present heirs of power, 
Hour is coming, and To feel that I, some short time hence, 
the Man not far off. Shall have a great and glorious hour ; 
Shall h^ the minister of fate 
To set these crooked matters straight. 

In the meantime Shall we still crawl o'er mountains steep f 

ie d'»^, je_ » P«ti- Must we hut pack while others cart ? 
tion to the ilon. the j-* -n • i» i •• 

Provincial Conned,* Councillors ! of your surplus keep 
asking for a money For our necessities a part ! 
»'»»*• Of Five Score Thousands grant but Five 

To keep the Sumner road alive ! 

But no member to yf^^ \ gjient Rhodes ? and silent Hall ? 
B^rnwtr^X'SS 0^»^^- Their voices, faintly loud, 
Standing Orders as Sound like a distant baby's squall, 
the obstacle ; but And answer — ** Let one hustings 
really, he thinks, ,«^^j 

fearful of the coming^ crowd— 

elections. But one — ^pronounce, we U vote the sum. 

'Tis but the public that is dumb." 

He then tries out- In vain ! in vain \ strike other cords ! ^ 

^"^^^A. ^f^^^m Retell in some fresh colonial beer ! 
but nnas tnat tne -r jij./^ . ^ -n ^ 

people of Canterbury Leave roads to Governments and Boards; 
are so full of their And talk of sheep and oxen here ! 
private concerns Hark ! joining in the accustomed strain. 
How jaws each joggle-headed swain ! 

That they won't You have your West Coast Road set out, 
?o%ubHfaiW*'°'' When will your East Coaat Road be 
done ? 
Of two such works why do without 

The shorter and more useful one ? 
Fools ! would ye win what's worth the 

winning, 
Ye must begin at the beginning. 

He thinks to gain Trust not for money to the banks ! 
b^^pouSg secoTd! ^ They make a charge of ten per cent, 
hand the ' Times ' Your land, which owes no stranger thanks 
against loans to co- Ig money — more than can be spent. 
'•nV;^**! But banker's charge and banking cost 

'i.A. Is only so much money lost. 
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Bat 0ren this does Fill up the glass with native ale! 
not spoMcd, and lie Qup farmers grew the barley crop ; 
&TintefSrt 'SidX Oxrr ^^^^^ brewed the Uquid pale, 
manufaotore of beer* But, gazing on its frothless top, 
for export, pro- On mine the frigid dews distil, 
tSfh^^'SSS to To thiiik IVe got to oroea the hm. 
. experiment. 

But his auditors Place me in Papanui swamp ; 
turn out to be bnl- Where nothing save some steers and I 
IS^'^tiU whS ShaU hear ««=h other's level tramp , 
have no votes, and There, hilMess, let me hve and die ! 
prefer brandy to Climbing is work for donkeys — ^Here ! 

i^lritt Ss^: W"t«-. '•'»"°" ti^ ^'"^y »>«»' 

Oreroome by his feelings, he rashes oat to return to the towa 
whenoe he oame, cursing the Bridle-path bj his gods. 

0. w. 

June, 1869. 



^[iilJtess tfljgjtfre ^xtAintUl Council of Cantetburg* 

Arbb xhb Hov. Mbs. NosToir. 

Move not ! Move not ! ye reckless M.P.O.*s ! 

Your best framed Bills have many a doubtful phrase ; 
Clauses with which the public disagrees, 

'Ere they're Ghizetted for a few short days. 

Move not ! Move not ! 

Move not ! Move not ! . The Bill you move may drop, 
May be rejected though by you 'tis passed j 

Kis Honor's veto may its progress stop. 
Or Colonel Birowne may disallow at last. 

Move not! Move not! 

Move not ! Move not ! The clause you move may change, 

May be amended by a word or two j 
The meaning, fondly laboured o'er, grow strange ; 

The clause may still be passed, but not by you ! 

Move not I Move not! 
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MoTe not ! MoTe not ! Oh, warning vainly said 
To new-fledged members, of their motions ^oud ! 

Bills of his moving turn the poor man's head ; 
Legal, and faultless — till they're dis^owed ! - 

Move not ! Move not ! 



March, 1856. 



c. w. 



The autumn time is past its prime ; 

The winter draws anigh ; 
The southern rain pours on the plain ; 

The swamps are rising high j 
The drains tegin to tumble in j . 

The bridges want repair ; 
The roadway cuts in holes and ruts, 

And holloas out for care. 

With cash opprest the public chest* 

Is almost overflowed ; ^ 

In copper coined, 'twould metal find 

For fifty miles of road. 
The country through there's work to do ; 

And most this time of year j 
But still we stand on every hand, 

For — ^Where's the Engineer ? 

The cuckoo green, in summer seen, 

With shiny plumage drest, 
In autumn £es to other skies 

Towards the warmer west ; 
But back he'll wing his way in spring 

And stay for haif-a-year ; 
Six months at least he loves the East j 

So may the Engineer ! 

The constant breeze from eastern seas 

Across the plain may blow, 
Where forest Mr and granite bare 

Are clad in western snow ; 
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But, fast and warm, the nor-west storm 
Will quit those deserts drear ; 

And sigh and bum in glad return : 
So may the Engineer ! 

The glorious sun, when day is done, * 

Drops on the mountain's crest, 
And lends the ray we felt to-day 

To warm and Hght the west ; 
But though he sii& o'eir ocean's brinli:, 

To-morrow he'll appear 
From out the tide the other side. 

So may the Engineer ! 

But though the bird the West preferred, 

Nor mountain breezes blew ; 
And though the sun when day is done 

Bade us a last adieu ; 
Still, D n, thee we hope to see, 

Our longing hearts to cheer ; 
Still we cry out, with piteous shout. 

Return, Oh Engineer ! 

For thou must Mow — ^what figures show- 

We hold thee very dear ; 
It racks our heart from one to part 

Who's worth' so much — a year. 
But if the West thou loTCst best, 

Nor dost thy duties here — 
Then rest thee — stay for aye away — 
We only say 'twere cheap to pay 

Another Engineer. 



May, 1868. 



c. w. 



epigram* 

THE NELSON APPEAL. (^») 

The ancient pilgrim on his way 
Took neither purse nor scrip, they say. 
Nor gold nor other coin, to pay 
The proper charges of the trip. 
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Thifl precept Nelson half obeys — 
Has gold, but yet no charges pays ; — 
And to her neighbour pilgrims says : — 
"Well share and share alike always; — 
I keep wj purse, take you my scrip.*' 

0. W. 

July, 1858. 



(ZDjyaratie fax tjye Zims* 

" A straight line is the shortest distanoe between two points/'^BvoXiiD* 

Mom on the waters ! Purple and bright 
Bursts on the billows the flushing of light ; 
Bright in the beam it has caught from afar, 
Sparkles the surge on the Sumner Bar ; 
Struggling through mists with a mimic wrath, 
G-leam the steep slopes of the Bridle Path. 
Drooping his eyes, and wringing his hands, 
On I^ttelton jetty a Colonist^tands ; 
What shall he do with his H^isehold gods ? 
His chairs and tables, and curtains, and rods ? 
Greener than Erin's most verdurous turf, 
Shall he trust them to Sumner's treacherous surf f 
Or wearily drag them, box and bag, 
By Evans's pass, and Gollan's crag, 
Over the slippery steep Zig-Zag ? 
Ensphered in the Planet, or Wheeler and Nurs'd, 
How ! oh, How shall be moved Jfy First ? 

But hark ! a voice of cheerful bode— 

** FitzG-erald has opened the Sumner road !" 

Cheerily starts he, with heart elate, 

Case, and package, bag, bundle, and crate ; 

TiQ he finds, as he nears the Sticking Point, 

That the times, and the road, are out of joint. 

See these carts of cruel stone ! 

Hark to the blasters* warning moan I 

" Back from our path, ye ill-starred men, 

For the Sumner Boad is closed again !" 
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While the Chriatchurch beU, in mournful mode, 
Tolls My Last iot the Sumner Road ; 
And seems to foretell its own sad fate 
To the Colonist and his luckless freight. 

Hurrah, for the cure of all our ills ! 
Hurrah, for the triumph of sturdy wills ! 
Double and treble our exports grow ; 
Northward, and southward, and westward, ho ! 
Shall the stream of population flow ; 
Its Halcyon days our land shall know ; 
When free from fear of tempest or tide. 
My Whole shall pierce the green hill side. 

October, 1869. 



Wtft SmmtiBprants' Carol for (S^rtstmos* 

Oh, Christmas ! merry Christmas ! 

We hail thee once again. 
To shores where lale thy cheering mom 

Ne'er dawned on Christian men. 
But from their thrones for evermore 

The heathen gods are flung ; 
And the good old Christmas tide is hail'd 

In the good old English tongue. 

But not, as in the olden land. 

Where still our memories cUng, 
By blazing hearths, amid the snow, 

Our Christmas songs we sing. 
But when the bright sun's soften'd rays 

Are with the flowers at play, 
We cull sweet summer's fruits to grace 

Our board, on Christmas Day. 

The children in the green lanes bind 

The roses in their hair, 
And the sad old year goes sighing out, 

To leave a scene so fair ; 
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Wliile friends meet friends with happy hearts 

In many a social band. 
To hold their merry Christmas 

In our adopted land. 



December, 1869. 



A. 



Wtft Conqrloint of a (Kttdkmm in Biffintlties* 

Oh! what shall I do? 

"What course shall 1 pursue 
To get rid of my duns — ^the importunate crew ? . 

If I only knew, 
I am sure I should feel and look rather less blue. 

I have fled north and south, but relentless as fa,te 
My creditors followed, all stem and irate ; 
I wandered about like the wandering Jew, 
But wherever I went there those fellows came too. 

Far away on the plain 

Took a lodging — in rain j 
They followed me over, and dunned me again. 

Then I tried a disguise, 

Put a patch o'er my eyes ; 
Wore a wig — ^made myself just a bundle of lies. 
But imagine my horror, my wrath and surprise — 
The first time I went out, m my cUicu stiU, 
A creature walked up and presented hU hiU! 

Oh, these ' little accounts,' 

These * trifling amounts ' — 

These ' small bills ' I can't pay. 

And I can't run away. 
Oh, what shall I do, will some kind creature say ? 
I must have a house to live in, I suppose ; 
A trifle of food, and respectable dotnes ; 

It seems hard to debar 

A poor chap a cigar, 
And wine arber dinner's not going too far. 

But these things, though I need, 

I don't ^et them ; — indeed, 
My destitute state might make any heart bleed. 
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I can't borrow, nor beg ; 

On my very last leg 
I am standing — and that's but a rickety peg — 
To the quadrupeds canine I feel I am going. 

To end all my pains 

I might blow out my brains, 
And so pay but one debt of all that are owing ; 
But I cannot get credit for powder and shot, 
And besides (I can't help it) rd much rather not. 

I used to haye friends ; 

My experience tends 
To proye one has plenty so long as one spends. 

But now, if I try 

To find one, he's so shy — 
So intent upon something in air or in sky, 
That he never can see such a being as I. 

For my ci-devant friend 

Seems to know I intend, 
If I can gain his ear, to request him to lend. 

There's my laundress down stairs. 

She stoutly declares 
That I shall be minus both collars and shirt 

If I don't pay her bill ; 

(And my cash is just niX) — 
I feel more than instdted — I'm really hurt. 

If none help me, my fate 

Will be sad to relate ; 
And those who wonH know me may mournfully rue it. 
^ Friends aristocratic, 

I'll live in an attic ; , 
What's worse— I'll get work ! Crowning horror ! Ill do it ! 

F. M. W. 

March, 1860. 



3%e €fnglisf)f fHail. 

The English Mail ! what simple words. 
And yet how much expressing ; 

What themes for thought the name affords, 
A thousand hearts addressing. 
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The wanderers in this distant land 

Stir with each sweet emotion, 
As letters from some dear-loyed hand 

Beach them across the ocean. 

Hard-handed, bronzed, and bearded men 

Soften with smiles of pleasure, 
At words, traced by a mother's pen, 

Of love which knows no measure. 
A father's counsels, hopes and fears, 

A sister's sweet beguiling, 
Fill the rough exile's eyes with tears 

Even amidst his smiling. 

What simple eloquence, love taught, 

Lies in those written pages ! 
What tales of life's great battle, fought 

Where bitterly it rages. 
What doubts — ^wliat hopes — ^what fears — ^what strife — 

What failures and advances — 
The sunhght and the storm of life — 

Its business and romances ! 

€hrand epics, dressed in simple words. 

Of sorrow and temptation ; 
The agony of hope deferred, 

Or blighted expectation. 
And sweetly, even amid the cry 

Wrung forth by bitter trial, 
The voice of faith, humility, 

And patient self-deniaL 

The merchant's losses or his gains,. 

Trade's sinking or revival, 
The politician's joy or pain 

Hang on the mail's arrival. 
That pulse of England's mother heart, 

To us the life-blood sending, 
And binding us, though &r apart, 

With interests never ending. 



F. M. W. 



March, 1860. 



,y Google 
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Wtit Eo&jn atUf % Eaumt (»'») 

X BBCKLBB8 BHTlfB. 

" BtuticuB expectat ^um defluat amnis, at ille 
Labitor, et labetnr in omne volubilis eBvum/*— HoiAOi. 

There's a town that bears a grand old name, 

Though it be but a new made spot ; 
The beauty that some other towns may claim 

Every one knows it has not. 
With its dead bare level, and square cut streets, 

It^ouses so scattered and small ; 
And the wind that will blow, and the sand that won't go, 

'Tis not pleasant to live in at all. 
But 'twas once a good business, I understand, 
Buying and selling the Christchurch land. 

(Air—** Buncan Gray.") 
Christchurch lies a little low ; 

Hey, hey, the level o't ! 
Above the tide a foot or so ; 

Hey, hey, the level o't. 
And when about the town you go, 
Sundry indications show 
That here a river used to flow ; 

Hey, and that's the ■■ o't ! 

Only think, here's ti go ; 

Fancy that years ago — 
I don't like to make it too short or too long ; 

A very safe venture is 

Several centuries — 
The learned miist pardon me if I go wrong ; 

My onl^apology 

Is that geology 
Was not a science they taught me when young. 

But, if asked what Christchurch is on, 

Sir Boderick Murchison 

Would, fearless of heresies. 

Say, from those terraces. 
Sandhills and shingle lines running along, 

That, in reidity, 

Down this locality 
Some torrent had come it uncommonly strong. 
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(Air—" Cork Leg.") 

At Avonhead lived one Mister Bray, 
Who every morning used to say 
** I should not be much surprised to-day 
If Christchureh city were swept away, 

By the rushing, crushing, flushing, gushing, 
Waimakariri river." 

He told his tale, and he showed his plan. 
How the levels lay, and the river ran ; ^ 

The neighbours thought him a learned man, 
But wished him further than Ispahan, 

With his wearing, tearing, flaring, scaring, 
Waimakariri river. • 

(Aii^«* Kitty of Coleraine.") 

As young Mr. Bowley one morning was going 

With a barrel on wheels to the river for drink, 
Instead of a mile ofl*, he found it was flowing 

Five yards from the house, and a foot from the brink. 
The river was tumbling, the banks they were crumbling, 

Poor Rowley had scarcely got time to jump round, 
When very soon after, from basement to rafter. 

The whole of his house disappeared from the ground. 

(Air—" Froggy would a-Wooing go.") 

So off he jumped, and took to his heels ; 

Heigh-ho ! says Kowley ; 
So off he jumped, and took to his h^^, 
And off went the bullock and barrel on wheels, 

From the rolling, bowling Waimakariri. 

"Heigh-ho !" says young Mister Bowley.. 

And when he came to Ohristchurch town ; 

" Heigh-ho !" says Rowley j 
And when he came to Christchureh town, 
** Look out," says he, " for the coming down 

Of the rolling, bowling Waim^ariri." 

" Heigh-ho !" says young Mister Rowley. 
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The people all got in a terrible fright, 

At the heigh-ho ! of Rowley ; 
The people all got in a terrible fright, 
And went by dozens to take a flight 

At the rolling, bowling Waimakariri — 

" Oh, do," says young Mister Rowley. 

Prompt were the steps theO-ovemment took. 
The Superintendent closed his book, 
And started rapidly up from where he 
Just then sat, 
Galled for his hat. 
And stepped at once to the Secretary. 
That eminent officer, just before, 

Being always ready alike for pleasure or 
Business, had shut and locked his door, 

And stepped with the news to his friend the Treasurer. 
The man of money had hurriedly gone — 

So said his feminine attendant — 
With a couple of swimming belts tied on. 

Across to His Honor the Superintendent. 

First up, then down. 

Then across the town 
The three went, one another following, 

Like wolves in a cage, 

Till they got in a rage. 
Which they'd very great trouble indeed in swallowing. 
They oertamly would have walked till night — 
They might have been going till morning light ; 
They might have been playing the whole ofthe week 
A triangular game of hide and seek ; 
They might have been walking, in imitation 
Of the cork leg's wonderful peregrination, 

I can't tell how, 

Even till now — 
A striking example of quick a&d dead. 
The constant, heavy, monotonous tread, 
Leaving intact both body and head. 

But wearing out the soul. 

And making each corporeal whole 

A " corporation sole" — 
Not fleshless spirits, of which there are hosts, 
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But the very vice versd of ghosts : 
Spiritless bodies, that shoidd be the grave in, 
'Of whom I have known no example, save in 
The first navigation concern of Avon. 

This trio walked — before they died — 
With swinging arms, and lengthened stride, 

And nose aloft in air ; 
With head erect, and open-eyed, 

And backward streaming hair ; 
They strode the street of still Madras, 
Where grows at will the untrodden grass, 

To Sumner road the widte. 
Thence on by Cashel's peopled street. 
Some of whose houses almost meet 

In ranks down either side, 
To where, cool gliding through the heat, 

Slides Avon's silvery tide. 
And as adown the stream he pressed, 
Each turned a glance towards the west. 

Dreaming of quick disaster ; 
And saw, or thought he saw, or guessed 
He saw the billows* foaming crest ; 

Then stepped a little faster. 
By GHoucester's half-worn thoroughfare, 
^ Whose panes with every product glare — 
Soft goods, and hard, and holloware, 

With Stringer's buns and toffees j 
And Gookham's famous boots are there, 

So is the Union Office. . 

By street and by terrace each hurried apace. 

One after the other, but all in vain, 
TiU they reached the right reverend Martyr's place, 

And then they began the round again. 
For it happened perversely, as things will chance. 

With the luck to which most poor mortals bom are. 
As each round a turning gave a first glance, 

His man was doubling a distant corner. 

Now they might have walked, as I said before, 

A day, or a week, or a month, or more ; v 

But happily, as they were goings at score. 

The Clock Strttck Fofr! 
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Witches, we know, and fSciiriea too, 

And every supernatural crew, 

In the height of their dance, when the cock does crow, 

Instantly stop • 

The noctum^ hop, 
Vanish in air, and away they go ! 
Bo public officials of every degree, 
Though slaves at fifty-nine minutes past three, 
• The instant they hear the stroke of four 

The pen must stop. 

And the paper must drop ; 
The books are shut, and they work no more. 
Quick and far, with electric force, 
*Twas felt ; the* Government stopped, of course. 
No need of clock, nor of bell for them ; 
Instinct told them 'twas 4 p.m. 

Each, as if shot, 

Stopped on the spot, 
Turned on his heel, gave his forehead a wipe ; 
Felt in his pocket and pulled out a pipe j 
61-ot ready to smoke, and prepared to depart, 
Slowly, in search o^pome ale, to the EEart. 

Now looking the map in, 

You'U find it would happen, 
Each coming up from a different beat, 
That just at the junction they would meet 
Of Cathedral square with Hereford street. 

First and at once, by right of his station, 
His Honor demanded an explanation : 

" I say — I say — 
" Nice fellows, you two, 

" Bunning away, 
'* Just when you knew there was something to do. 

" But go — I say, go ! 

" I want dinner — you know 
" I'm hungry, you made me run after you so. 

'* But stay — I say, stay ! 
" One of you call on the clerk on your way — 

" You see that the river is 
** Q-etting mysterious, p'rhaps even serious, 
** It's a chance if to-morrow we all are alive— 

** And let him deliver his 
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" Summonses all mj advisers to call, 
•* To hold an Executive Council at five. 

•* And here — I say, here ! 
** Remind him to summon the Engineer." 

They met — 'twas up a stair— for they thought it was coming; 
They looked — ^it was not there — but they heard like its 
humming. ^ « 

They talked in whispered tone, their keen anguish to smother; 
But one, and one alone, said 'twas all his grandmother I 

What's to be done? 

Was the general question — 

Felt, but unspoken ; 

Till suddenly one 

Made a suggestion, 

And silence was broken. 
He began by observing that all propriety 
Show^ that in every novel society 
Nought should be done at all at variance 
With the dictates of old experience. 

Then mention made he 

Of a sage old lady — * 

Her name would be recognised &r and wide, 

Who, when ocean invading 

Set other folks wading, 
Made use of a pitchfork to stop the tide. 
And then he proposed, as the easiest plan 

(In talking of forks he, of course, the most simple meant) 
For stopping the river, that every man 

Should furnish himself with a similar implement. 
Another sage Councillor rose up to say, 

With his colleague's opinion he partly accorded ; 
But, seeing the progress of science each day. 

Some room for improvement was surely afforded. 
He thought that, laying aside the prong, 

Whose only use was on shallow beaches, 
Thepole by itself, six times as long, 

Would be better in currents and rapid reaches. 
The members approved the latter suggestion ; 
They put and carried, nem con, the question ; 
And, dropping irrelevant conversation, 
Agreed to the following 
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Proclamation ! 

WHEREAS it seems likely the river may breal; 
Through its banks ; and we know not the course it may take ; 
And whereas 'tis expedient to run up some better a 
Bampart : Now therefore I, William, etcetera^ 
Proclaim that all persons shall institute searches 
For pitchforks, and all they can find they must purchase i 
Then knock all the prongs ofi^, and taking the staves away, 
March to the river and help keep the waves away. 
, Done at our palace, September sixteen, 
The year does not matter, and 

Q-OD Save the Qiteen! 

Odd, very odd it was thought by all ; 

Uncommonly odd the Q-ovemment thought it. 
So fancies a cricketer dropping a ball, 

Predsely the moment he thinks he has caught it. 

Most provoking ! beyond all joking ! 

Very perplexing ! exceedingly vexing ! 
In spite of their skill, and in spite of their science ; . 

In spite of the fame 

Of the eminent dame, 
On whose old appliance they placed such reliakice $ 

The rampart of sticks 

When they managed to fix, — 
And far from too easy a matter they found it, — 

The stream, rising frightfully, 

Broke, as if spitefully, 
Over it, under it, through it, and round it. 

More frightened than ever, the folks on the plains 

Turned, after they heard it, uncommonly brown. 
In all the nor*-westers and easterly rains. 

For fear that the river might chance to come down. 
While some men who thought themselves extra sagaciouB, 

And offered to bet on it many a crown, 
To make their opinion the more efficacious. 

Affirmed that the river would surely come down. 
But to silence for ever all empty conjecture. 

To settle all doubts on the fate of the town. 
The highest authority proved in a lecture. 

By figures and facts, that it must come down* 
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From that time to this, says the fitorj, the river 
Showed such disregard for all reaaon that by it you'd 

Judge it had studied the journals, and ever 
Remained in its bed -with remarkable quietude. 

C. W. 

April, 1860. 



©riftittjj abag* («0 

A little boat, alone, alone, 

Fast drifting out to sea ; 
A weed upon the wild waves thrown 

The frail thing seems to be. 
And fast it floats upon the tide. 
Without a hand to save or guide, 
Save one — a woman, pale with care, 
And anxious eyes, sits trembling there. 

A woman, and an aged man 

All helpless in his fear ; 
Who, since their peril first began, 

With childish moan and tear. 
And crouching form, bewails his fate. 
But she, who sees the danger great, 
Seizes the oar, and strives to guide 
The frail bark o'er the drifting tide. 

What thoughts were hers as hours went by, 

And night came stealing on ; 
And the cold vdnd breathed like a sigh 

Over the lonely one. 
What thoughts of life, of hope, of home, 
Where she, perchance, might no more come ; 
Of light, and love, and comfort there 5 
And here starvation and despair ! 

Yet with firm hand, and sleepless eyes, 

She steered the little bark ; 
Saw the next day's bright sun arise ; 

Saw the next day grow dark. 
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And still — ^no help ; around, on hig&, 
The wide expanse of sea and sky. 
Well might all faith and hope depart 
From that poor lost one's trembling heart ! 

But no ! a woman's soul is strong. 

Although her frame be weak ! 
Her fortitude endureth long, 

And patience calm and meek. 
So houseless, foodless, weak, but brave, 
She steered the lone boat o'er the wave ; 
And God in mercy heard.her cry, 
And did not let the wanderers die. 

And so, when on life's stormy sea, 

Some helpless soul is driven, 
How often does its guidance be 

^To woman's frail hand given. 
From passion's storm, from trouble's wave, 
Hers, with unflinchmg mind, to save ; 
And stand firm, patient, and serene, 
An angel in the darkest scene. 

' If id the dread night of deepest care. 

When every breath blows chill ; 
' Mid poverty and wild aespair, 

To guide the lost bark still. 
With dauntless courage, deathless love, 
And faith, whose eye is fixed above ; 
So woman guides, through life's long day. 
Some bark which else must drift away. 



April, 1800. 



F. If. W. 



She left the bay in beauty and in ^de, 

Her white sails glancing like a croud of snow ; 

The sparkling waves were dancing by her side, 
Reeling amid their laughter to and fro ; 
The murmur of the land came faint and low, 
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As gallantly the good ship held her way, 

Unmindful if her speed gave joy or woe, 
Or hearts were breaking as she left that bay ;— 
Still on she sped, resistless as the day. 

Away, away, — still o*er the blue waves flying, 
And now she grows a speck upon the sea ; 

The sunbeams on her snowr sails are lying, 
That cast their shadows lar upon the lee ; 
And thus in beauty bounding fair and free. 

O'er the broad ocean — ^where her fate was cast- 
She fled before the gale, as seagulls flee, 

When daylight dies, to seek their nests at last. 

Even as such from our dim eyes she passed. 

She pass*d — and never more was seen or heard ; 

She passed — but whither ne'er can mortal tell i 
She pass*d— in beauty like an ocean bird 

Stemming the haughty billows proud and well ; 

But none remain to say what fate befell 
That gallant ship and all the hearts she bore ; * 

If in the caves beneath the ocean's swell 
They sleep ; or if perchance upon some shore 
TJnsepulchred they rest for evermore. 

Full many an eye hath wept their unknown fiite, 
And many a home will mourn full deep and long ; 

With hope still growing fainter, still they wait, 
Hoping 'gainst hope for those who ne'er will come — 
For those whose toil upon the earth is done, 
^ Who sleep far from the hearts that hold them dear ; 
Perchance beneath the cloudless tropic sun, 

Or in the frozen ocean will and drear, 

Where icebergs high their awful beauty rear. 

F. S. 0. 



June, 1860. 



A GROWL IN A~SOU'-WESf ER. 

Eden of4he Southern Sea, 
I devote my lay to thee. 
Thee, of whom at home they tell 
Things to make the bosom swell. 
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Thee, of whom in Crosby square 
Loud laudations shake the air : 
(Disbehere what mortal can 
The seductive tongue of Q-ann ?) 
So that men have christened thee, 
Eden of the Southern Sea. 

Thee whom, praised by magic lyre 
Of Hursthouse, men unseen admire I 
Land of plains and grassy swells, 
Where the gentle Maori dwells, 
Equal, save in copper face, 
With the European race, 
Strong in love, in council grave. 
Christian, chivalrous,, and brave : 

These are things they tell of thee, 

Eden of the Southern Sea. 

Where the bee, on drooping wing, 
Laden with the spoils of spring, 
Lays up so profuse a store. 
Suffices aU, and something more ; 
Wliere the breezes, soft and free, 
Bival those of Italy. 
Where the lovely ka-ka screeches, 
And the pigs are fed on peaches ! 
What on earth compares with thee, 
Eden of the Southern Sea ? 

Where the wide extended plain 
Waves with fields of golden grain ; 
Where the shepherd, 'midst his sheep. 
Beneath the stars fears not to sleep ; 
Where the zephyrs from the hiUs 
Are med'cine for all human iUs ; 
Where contentment reigns around. 
And no murmurvs can be found : 

This, and more, they say of thee, 

Eden of the Southern sea. 

But *tis sad, though very clear, 
That we're fated now to hear. 
Landed on thy far-famed shore. 
Things we heard not namied before. 
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Settlers anning for their lives, 
And their little ones and wives 
Forced to fly, or stay and be 
" Chawed up catawampously ! " 

We were not told this, of thee, 

Eden of the Southern Sea. 

Land where men with brains of fog 
Built a city in a bog ! 
Land of rain, and storm, and flood ! 
Land of water, wind, and mud ! 
Where six days a week the gale. 
Laden thick with rain or hail, 
First from sou* -west blows a piercer, 
Then veers nor' -west and blows fiercer ! 

This is what I think of thee, 

Eden of the Southern Sea. 

Land where all is dear and bad. 
Comfort scarcely to be had ; 
Wooden house, with shingle roof, 
Neither wind nor waterproof; 
And the mutton and the beef 
Fit to cause a Briton grief ; 
And of all things the most dear 
(As to price) a glass of beer ! 

Oh ! I*m sadly sold in thee, 

Eden of the Southern Sea. 

But I have located here ; 
No alternative, I fear. 
But to make the best of thee, 
Only longing to be free ; 
Patiently to bear thy clime. 
And anticipate the time 
When, my transpoi^tion o*er, 
I shall seek some genial shore, 

Never to return to thee, 

Eden of 'the Southern Sea. 



J. T. E. 



July, 1860. 
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Chacun h son gout. 

A Maori fellow came to me, 
Who asked for meat and money ; 

" Kahore te utu,'* said I — ^you see 
To ask for that was funny. 

I bade him sit and rest awhile, 

(A kit of eels he carried), 
And thus a passing hour beguile, 

By chatting as he tarried. 

" My friend," said I, " you like the eel, 

" You like hapuku drying j 
*' Kapai the smelt, the duck, the teal, 

" And shark when putrifying. 

** Now tell me, what of Maori food 
" The Maori thinks the best ?" 

The fellow grinn'd, nor bashful stood ; 
Thus answered then the guest — 

" The eel is good ; the grub, the fish, 

" Hapuku, duck, and fry, 
** The young Wahine makes a dish ; 

" But the white man cold ! Kapai P* 

The rascars teeth were sharp and bright. 
He smack'd his lips with relish ; 

Ko thought had he, the savage wight, 
Of harm in feasts, so hellish. 

Place him on Buahine's steep, 

'Or Taranaki hoary, 
Or where the three Kaikoras keep 

A fellowship in glory ; 

How vain to him the scene around ! 

Unseen the higher vision ! 
Where fern root is, where pigs abonnd, 

He finds his need — provision ! 
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He fasts, or feasts, just how he can ; 

The rest is yisionary ; 
But best is pleased with flesh of man, 

Served & la Missionary ! 



C. P. H. 



Jnly, 1890. 



Alburn %iVitSi. 
THE BAZAAR. 

Of all the wicked modes whereby 
Weak men are circumvented, 

Supreme is the Bazaar, say I, 
In evil hour invented. 

You go, perchance, to view the scene 

Most strictly a spectator ; 
The times of late so bad have been, 

You're noi a speculator. 

With purse well guarded, heart of flint, 
And eyes of cold abstraction; 

You callous seem to every hint. 
And blind to each distraction. 

Of caps at home you've quite a store, 

Of neck-ties also plenty, 
You reckon slippers by the score, 

Of vests at least have twenty. 

In cushions, markers, studs and rings, 
Your stock is most extensive. 

Why buy pen- wipers ? useless things ! 
Outrageously expensive ! 

Bash man! though these you may elude. 
Strange goods will take their places ; 

Think not that here you can intrude, 
And treat with scorn the Graces. 
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Those little socks for tiny feet, 

You homei/rard soon will carry, 
The baby's dress should be complete ; — ^ 

Who knows but you may marry ? 

In vain you plead, with long-drawn face, 

You want no parasol ; 
The nymph holds forth with winning grace 

G^ie witcheries of a doll ! 

Hot and oppressed, you seek the seat 

Near lemonade and ices, 
Where gingerbread and bon bons meet, 

And sell at fearful prices. 

Here for a while you seek repose, — 

Alas ! a Tain iUusion ! 
A Pysche, while the nectar flows, 

O erwhelms you with confusion. 

Who loses money feels the smart ; 

Some Mend may money lend us ; 
Worse ill works Chipid's subtle dart. 

From which, kind Heaven, defend us ! 

J. T. R. 

October, 18eO. 



TLxoi^ta ^tnbo* («») 



Jl bxtcolic— JLFTBB viboil. 

First Swain, — ^FitzGerald ! once again we meet ! 

Thee warmly doth the country greet 1 
If thou to me assistance lend. 
Then I will be thy dearest Mend. 

Second Swain, — Oh, Moorhouse ! Fortune's favor*d eon ! 
Thou hast her every gift but one. 
If to my counsels thoult attend, 
I'll make thee great and be thy Mend. 
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Mrst Stoain, — Nay, Fitz, I fear thou hast forgot 

That I'm in power, and thou art not ; 

Mj plans are formed, take that for granted. 

And keep adyide imtil 'tis wanted. 

Second Swain, — Oh ! Moorhouse, Moorhouse, half an ounce 
Of sense is worth a pound of bounce ! " 
Be wise : thy reckless schemes resign, 
And wholly trust to me and mine. 

First Swain, — ^Now, hearken ! rather, I declare, 

Than give our fortunes to thy care — 
Bather than trust thy plans or thee — 
I'd sink the country in the sea. 

Second Swain, — ^Then hearken thou ! in loud debate, 

With warning voice throughout the state, 
I'll rouse the bitter social storm, 
To do thee and thy projects harm. 

First Swain, — ^Begone, and do thy worst ; for I 

Thee and thy crack-brained schemes defy. 

Second Swain, — ^Begone ! and let the public try 

Which is more crack-brained, thou or I. • 

First Swain, — ^But stay — ^perhaps — conceive — suppose 
The pubhc will not come to blows. 

^ Second Swain. — ^Aye, stay — ^perhaps they may not quite 
For either schemer care to fight. 

First Swain, — Of course they think you very rash. 
Second Swain. — And you, they know, can scatter cash. 

First Swain, — ^But then, you're at the bottom true. 

Second Swain, — Well, come ! they think the same of you. 

Both, — 2^0 quarrels, then ; the pjiblic know- 
That they themselves are rather slow, 
And wish that you — and I — who lead, 
Should have a little extra speed. 

{Exeunt amicably. 

C. W. 

December, 1860. 
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89 
©Ije JFit«t flf |Ka2» 

When first I saw young Neddy, - 

'Twas on the first of May ; 
On a slashing mare to town he rode, 

His yearly rent to pay. 
But when that mare was out at grass 

For six weeks in the spring, 
No blade was there that could compare 

With the nice young man I sing. 
As he rode on his spanking mare, 
By the comer of Milliner*s square, 
Every girl in the place dropped ribbons and lace, 
And looked alber the spanking pur. 

In high Provincial Council, 

The Members hrave and wise. 
Sit silent round, without a sound. 

When the Speaker " Order " cries. 
But Neddy, more imperious, 

Makes all round him shout. 
As he passes them by, they stare and cry 

" Does your mother know you're out." 
As he gallops his slashing mare 
The lads all ciy " Take care," 
'* Hold on as you ride " — " Take a place inside ; " 

Or, *^ Uome down off that spanking m«re«" 

Young Neddy round his hat, sir, 

Has a wisp of muslin*green ; 
But the tradesmen folk who trust him 

More verdant are, I ween ; 
For he looks so youthful, so mild and truthful, 

With a sweet engaging air, 
They never ask payment for food or raiment. 

But give it as free as air. 
As he mounts his spanking mare. 
They rush to their doors and stare, 
And envy together the woolliest wether 
That's shorn for him and his mare, 

I'd rather own that mare, sir, 

With a hempen halter tied, 
Than a ship-load down from Melboiime town, 

With saddles and all beside. 
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For the agent would call to-morrow, 

With a little account to pay, 
But Neddy, the thief, would have come to grief, 

And be galloping out of the way, 
On another spankisg mare, 
While all his creditors swear 
That there's plenty to lose, if to trust you choose, 
A man with a spanking mare. 

C. W. 
Maj, 1861. 

The storm had ceased ; and as the sun uprose, 
We found her sleeping on the cold wMte sands ; 

Upon her breast, now hushed in calm repose, 

Were clasped, as if in prayer, her small white hands. 

We knew not whence she came ; perchance that night 
A Ship had foimdered, and of all she bore, 

Of age and youth and manhood in his might, 
Only that maiden frail had reached the shore. 

She lay as if in calm untroubled sleep. 
Pure as a flower of summer and as fair ; 

And seaweed from the caverns of the deep 
Twined *mid the tresses of her golden hair. 

And flowers that bloom far down beneath the deep 
Circled her brow, and, in the morning's breatii. 

Waved o'er her forehead with a gentle sweep, 

A strange wild wreath that had been wove by death. 

There, calm and beautiful, at peace she lay, 
With angels watching o'er her rest the while ; 

And efer o'er her lips there seemed to play, 
Faiiltly and soft, the shadow of a smile. 

Ye who have loved her weep for her no more ! 

Death is an angel unto such as she. 
Calmly she slumbers on our lonely shore, 

Hushed by the music of the great sad sea. 

F. S. C. 
March, 1862. 
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Cf^t llammt of CanUdtutif. 

Dear Mr. Editor, I pray give ear 

To my sad tale, my pitSpul lament ; 
IVe not been so annoy'd tliis many a year, 

My insiders really quite in a ferment. 
Those other provinoes — oh dear !t— oh dear ! — 
Are filling me with shame and discontent ; 
I, who was once so vigorous and bold. 
Am in the dumps — and why ? — Fve got no gold ! 

There's that Otago^— oatmeal eating place — 

Is turning gold up by the hundred weight. 

That fag-end of the world— now in the ritce, 

Is going a-head at a confounded rate. 
See what a grin lights up each Scotchman's face, 
When they compare their own with my sad fate. 
Otago may be bleak, and wet, and cold. 
But what of that, when they've got lots of gold ? 

Then up at Nelson, too, they've still got patches, 

Where men may earn about a crown a day ; 
And every month vou hear of folks in batches. 

To some new gully being led away. 
Though their best fields are only chickens' scratches, 
And their best claims were never known to pay. 
But I don't dare to speak lest I get told, — 
" We have got some ; but you — ^you've got no gold ! " 

There's the North Island, too, if people knew it. 

Has got gold from the one end to the other ; 
See Coromandel, how the stuff runs through it, 

If Mr. Maori would but act the brother. 
And let his white companion get up to it, — 
If it was here, I'd soon stop all that bother. 
We know not what the future may unfold. 
But I'm afraid it will bring me no gold. 

Tve got a great geologist to look 
About for gold and try can he discern it ; 

And he's been fossicking in every nook, 

But nothing found, or I should quickly learn it — 
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Except some coal, as black as any rook, 

And famous fuel, — if one could only bum it. 
Coal is a mine of wealth, as I've been told ; 
But blow black diamonds f What I want is gold ! 

Tve boimdless plains (half swamp, half stony land) ; 
I've mighty streams that through those plains come 
roaring ; 
IVe lots of bush (though it's not close at hand) ; ^ 
I're lofty hills — through one of them I'm boring ; 
I've foaming cataracts, and glaciers grand, 
Though I don't think such places worth exploring ; 
I've stores of mineral wealth, as yet untold. 
But none of what I want — I've got no gold ! 

I've circulated rumours, not a few, 

Of people finding nuggets by the score, 
To cause a rush, but that game wouldn't do, 
It only got me laughed at more and more. 
They found some lately down at Timaru — ' 
Though they that found it planted it before. 
The people don't seem willing to be sold — 
They can't be made beUeve there's any gold ! 

What shall I do ? My case is very hard. 

I've one more grief to state before I leave it. 

I'm offering now One Thousand Pounds Reward 

For finding gold — hut people donH believe it ! 

They think — the beggars are so on their guai*d — 

It's all a hoax, and that they'll not receive it. 

Dear Mr. Editor, may I be so bold. 

One question — Do you know of any gold ? 



October, 1862. 



J. T. M. 



Efje Host <Steanis!|iiJ. (**) 

Slowly the great red sun 

Sank in the seas ; 

Grey cloud grey cloud upon, 

Ossa on Pelion, 

tJp from the horizon 
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Crept on the breeze, 
That with a mournful sigh^ 
Like a sad spirit's cry, 
Weirdly and fitfully 
Swept o'er the seas. 

Then — ^while the heavens grew 
Deeper and deeper blue, 
Changing to ebon hue — 
8tar after star, 
Climbing the distant height, 
Each a pale thread of light 
Down through the murky night 
8hot from afar« 

Still the great clouds of grey 
Darker and darker, aye. 
Over the starry way 
Bose on the breesse. 
Darker and darker yet, 
Till over all they met, 
And, like a pall of je<^ 
Hung o'er the seas. 

Silence — unbroken by 
Aught but the sea-bird's cry, 
, And the wind's solemn sigh ; 
Saving the sound 
Of the great inky waves, 
Bising o'er ocean caves. 
Falling o'er ocean graves — 
Beigned all around. 

See ! where a stream of li^ht 
Oleams from a furnace bright. 
Beams through the gloom of night 
Over the deep. 
Yonder a steamer's bound ; 
Hark to the engine's sound ; 
Hark how the wheels go round. 
Merrily sweep. 
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Gaily the waters splash, 

Gaily the paddles clash, 

As through the waves they dash 

Swiftly along. 

And o*er the rolling seas, 

Comes on the fitful breeze, 

Mingled with sounds like these, 

Laughter and song. 

Hark ! what is that I hear ? 
Hush, 'tis a sound of fear ! 
Strain now the -eye and ear, 
The light is gone. 
Oh ! List that dreadful cry, 
Like a last agony ; 
Li it what terrors lie, 
God ! that 'twere dawn ! 

Hark ! o'er the murky main 
Comes the dread sound again ; 
Yet the eye looks in rain. 
Hush, it is o'er. 
Now doth a stillness reign. 
Save the wind's sigh again. 
And the great mournful main 
Sobbing to shore. 

* ^* * * • 

• * •• * • 

Slowly the night has passed, 
And the great sun at last 
Oyer the sea has cast 
Brightly his ray ; 
But o'er the roUing deep 
Vainly the eye doth sweep 5 
Kowhere a paddle ship 
Speeds on her way. 

Vainly the loyed ones wait, 
Sadly and desolate ; 
Still is that steamer's fate 
Hidden in gloom j 
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And God alone can tell -' 
What on that night befell, 
And how the ** City " went . 
Down to her doom ! 

Weep for the desolate ! 
Weep for the widow's state ! 
Weep for the orphan's fate ! 
Weep ye and pray 
That the great G-od, who gave . 
Theirs to one common grave, 
WiU, in His mercy, save 
Them in their day ; 

And with his fevour bless 
Widow and fatherless, 
Giving to them the grace 
Humbly to say — 
E'en from beside the grave — 
Blessed be God who gave, 
And in His wisdom hath 
Taken away. 



June, 1885. 



A HISTOBICAL BALLAD. 

There was an Island in the sea, 
Of which some people say 

It was not very wise or old. 
Although it« head was Gbey. 

Now in this Island aU the men 
Fell out, as it was found, 

Into a quarrel, though it was 
Pacific all around. 

For of the people some were black, 
And others they were white ; 

Which was a serious difference, 
So they began to fight. 



W. J. S. 
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One marn the fought, they fight was hat. 
Although the day was show'py ; 

And many a gallant soldier then 
Was bid Memento Maori. 

The smoke was thick, the blacks fell down 

Upon the ground like rain ; 
Though once they joined a rising, now 

They'll never rise again. 

And where the fire was very hot, 

It made a number cold ; 
It broke the ranks, it melted them, 

And cabt them on the mould. 

Among the wounded was a man. 

To whom the names belong 
Of Enoch OissAB Falmxbston, 

Done into Maori tongue. 

Now Enoch's leg had got in it 

A bullet from a gun ; 
And when he tried to cut away, 

The wound began to run. 

And nnce he could not run with it. 
He stopped and bound his scars ; 

And, though not hoping to be paid, 
Was pitched upon by Tars. 

Who seeing Enoch so oast down, 

They took him up so short ; 
Said they " You are our prisoner, 

So you must come to Court." 

Said he, " Tve got a ball inside," — 

He did not mean to scoff— 
" ril go to Court, and you may then 

Present and let me off." 

" No, no ! " replied the Boatswain's mate, 

"Avast a bit, my hearty ! 
Let's see the ball " — but as he spoke, 

They saw another party. 
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A. party of Militia-xnen, 

An officer therewith ; 
In camp he was a Corporal Joinss, 

In town a general smith. 

This Corporal had a warlike nose, 

Gunpowdery in hue ; 
It Trumpeted his honours, but 

It could not beat tattoo. 

For Enoch's face was lined throughout 

With ornamental scars 
Of blue, with red ones added in 

The Taranaki wars. 

The first were cunning chisel marks, 

The second, crooked ruts ; 
Proofs, like the Witness jonme^, of 

Essays on Gold, with cuts. 

This JoNBS took Enoch to the camp, 
Where were a number more 

Of Maoris, whom his comrades bold 
Made prisoners before. 

The Q-eneral stood in front of them, 

As upright as a larch } 
And, though November was the month, 

He sent them off to march. 

He sent them all on board a hulk, 
Abreast of Auckland town : 

He put them down the hold, and bade 
The soldiers hold them down. 

Some snivelled, going in ; some howled ; 

Some noses blew, with bellows j 
But careful keeping in the hulk, 

Soon made them hulking fellows. 

Potatoes, bread, and milk, and meat, 
Such was their commissariat. 

Tobacco, to assuage their woe ; 
And Doctor's stuff, to vary it. 
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At first they wanted bracing up, 

Their clothes so hung about ; 
But when they'd been a month on board, 

They wanted letting out. 

And so they got a run a-shore, 

For souls' and bodies' profit, 
On Kawau's copper beach. Of course, 

They cut their sticks from off it. 

For Titus White who guarded them, 

He left them on the shore ; 
Says he, " They've got no boat, nor gear, 

Except the copper ore ; 

" Therefore, they cannot leave the Isle." 

And at his joke he laughed ; 
But, silly Titus White ! he quite 

Forgot their native craft. 

And so by night they ran away, 

And got upon the main. 
And in the morning Titus went 

To fetch them back again. 

At last he found them on a hiU, 

All fortified about. , 
They hollowed rifle pits within ; 

And White he holloaed out. 

And at his shout, so loud and long — 

It was a wondrous sight — 
Two himdred dusljiy fiices, then, 

Were turned at once to White. 

" Come back" — ^he cried — ^**my prisoners !" 

Each hand directly rose, 
And, with extended fingers, gave 

Point to their silent noes. 

" Come back unto your Q-ovemor ; 

He will avenge your slights. 
For G^bey's the only medium 

Between the Blacks and Whites." 
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Said they — ** No, no ! that's very fine ; 

But Gbey will nerer do. 
He is not black enough for us, 

Nor white enough for you,** 

Said "White — " You are his children dear, 
And don't he love you, rather ? 

So be advised, and leave your pa, 
And come unto your &ther. 

" Perhaps," they said, " we were his sons, 

But now we're better nursed. 
We're iloyal Maori Infantry, 

And will see him farther first."' 

Now Titus White was puzzled quit«, 

And knew not what to say ; 
So went and told his tale, so blue, 

Unto his head. Sib G-esy. 

" Oro back, go back," — ^replied his chief, 
With sternness on his tongue, — 

** They are our rebel prisoners, 
Deserving to be hung. 

" But tell them " — ^here.he smiled so sly — 
"To make them come the quicker, 

m heap upon them chains of — ^land 
And keep them tight in — liquor." 

So Titus White went back to tell 

His chiefs determination ; 
With Native Office notes which formed 

A very free translation. 

" I and SiB 0BOBOE, we love you well, 

Like brothers of your race. 
We'll swear we do, till we're as black 

As you are in the £a.oe. 

'* You shall be found in meat and drink. 

Houses and gardens too ; 
And make believe you're prisoners, 

By having nought to do." 
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" Give land! " they said, " *Tifl all our own. 

" Do nought ! — we do it now ! 
Give meat ! — ^We shan't be hungry while 

A settler owns a cow. / 

" But if you must haye prisoners, 

Tou'll soon accomplish that : 
Catch them when starring, and you may 

Detain them till they're fat. 

" Treat them like us, and do again 

The same good natared thing ; 
Kecruit the Haori forces for * 

His Majesty the King." 
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ITOTES. 



(1.) " Night-Wateh Song of the CharloUe Jane."— The Charlotte 
Jane was one of the four ships which left England together, in 
September, 1850, convening the nrst emigrants to Oanterbuiy. Three 
of these ships arrived in Lyttelton harbour on the same day, Decem- 
ber 16, 1860, thongh they had not sighted one another daring the 
whole Toyage from England. The Ghanotte Jane was the first to drop 
anchor ; and the Sir George Seymour and Randolph made tiieir 
appearance within a few hours. The fourth ship, the Cressy, urrived 
uter the lapse of a few days. 

(2.) " PUffrim§ and PropJtete.^^jyvLimg the first year of the Settle- 
ment, Canterbury was invaded by a body of Sheep-farmers from Fort 
Philip (Victoria), who were reg^ded by the Settlers partly with 
admiration as successful colonists, and partly with horror as dis- 
•believers in the art of colonization and the '* Canterbury system/' 
The visitors found the country admirably adapted for sheep-farming, 
and they treated with some contempt the raw emig[rants from England 
who looked to agriculture as the foundation of their fortunes. One of 
the visitors, who seem to have delighted in the soubriquet of 
** Shagroons," ventured to prophesy, in a letter which found its wi^ 
into print, that the ** Canterbury Pilgrims" would soon be ruined, 
and their country left for occupation t>y his more enlightened com- 
rades. The "pilgrims " sought no harsher revenge than to nick-name 
their Port Phuip visitors "prophets," and to take example from 
their experience in pastoral pursuits. The Canterbury pasturage 
system was quickly adapted to the requirements of sheep-iarmine on a 
large scale, and "pilgrims" and "prophets" were soon merged into 
one class as Canterbury runholders. 

(S.) " Lines on a Beeent Calamity ''—VLt. William Deans, one of two 
brothers who settled f^t Biccarton, on the plains, long before Canter- 
bury was founded, was drovmed by the shipwreck of the vessel in 
which he was proceeding to Wellington, on his way to England, on 
the 23rd of July, 1851. Mr. Deans had been a warm friend to all 
classes among the Canterbury settlers. 

(4.) " The Shagroon's Zaj»«w*."— One of the " Shagroons " from 
Port Philip entered upon the pastoral occupation of some country 
near the Gorge of the nver Bakaia. There is, perhaps, no more windy 
spot in the whole of Kew Zealand, and the Shagroon did not long 
endure it. He quickly adopted the habits, occupation, and charac- 
teristics of a genuine " pilgrim/' and now neither grumbles in verse 
nor prophesies in prose. 
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(5.) '* The Ooeneer't XoinMtf .*'— AaitraU«> not New Zealand, is the 
scene of the woes endured and described by the overseer. 

(6.) *' La^ qf the LcHt Begittered Do^."— This song and the next— 
the "Proclamation" — ^were ^tten at the time of the first eleoti()n 
for the Superintendence, House' of Bepresentatives, and Provincial 
Counci}, in Canterbury, which took place at the end of the year 1863. 
Bir G^eorge Grey was then Governor of the Colour. The Candidates for 
the SuperintendenoY were Mr. J. E. FitsGterala, who was successful, 
Mr. H. J. Tiuiorea and Ideut.-Col. Campbell, who were defeated. 
'* Ten Bob," used as the name of a dog, implies that the Begistration 
Fee of Ten Shillings has been paid for Mm. 

(7.) " Charadei on Unj^opuUvr Subjeete,"— The * Unpopolar Subjects" 
of the year ISSd were principally the means of communication through 
the oountnr, luid especially the North Boad to Eaiapoi, the Lyttelton 
Bridle>patn, and the ferries over the rivers. 

(8.) "Manuka Branehee, with Roles betteeen^—A practice was 
adopted for a short time of mending very bad holes in the road by 
throwing strong stakes and brushwood over the mud from side to side 
of the broken spot, aAd covering these with dry clay ; by whidi means 
the road receivMl the appearance raUier than the reality of fimmess. 

(9.) " What are the Cuetome Doing f "— The Customs Tariff was also 
an ** unpopular subject " at tiie end of the year 1856, when the new 
principle was adopted of levying duties on some classes of imports by 
weight, and on others by measurement. A story eoes that one of the 
first cargoes to arrive after tiie change consisted ofoocoanuts, and that 
the Customs officials were driven to their wits' end to compute the 
duty payable upon each nut separately and the whole cargo collectively. 

(10.) " Our Beaid^l Church i» Tumbling Down."— Lyttelton Church 
was first built of brick, with timber framing, in the year 1852 ; but the 
building had' to be taken down a few years afterwards. A substantial 
stone structure now occupies its place. 

(11.) "Lay qfthe Sumner Boad.'*— One of Mr. FitcGerald's last acts 
as Superintendent was to open fDrmaUy the Sumner Boad, by driving 
over it from Christchurch to Lyttelton. But several months before 
this feat was accomplished, the Superintendent invited all the Members 
of the Council to walk over the road, and form an opinion upon its 
merits. Opinions differed vridely. Some persons thought that the 
Sumner line could never be rendered a serviceable dray road, and 
advocated the improvement of the Bridle-path for passeneers, and the 
Biv» for ffoods traffic, until the time tor a railway should come. 
Others foUowed the opinion of the Government of the day, that a 
tramway through a high level tunnel under Evans Pass, on we line of 
the Sumner Boad, would serve every present purpose, and even render 
a direct railway unnecessary for the future. The majoritv, however, 
seem to have come to the conclusion that an open road by Sumner, not 
turned into a tramway, and not passing through a tunnel, would be of 
great practical advantage for many years to come, and would be quite 
worth the money which must be expended upon it The subject was 
one of daily discussion ; opinions were warmly held, and not seldom 
violently expressed, for and against each scheme ; and it needed but a 
small stretch of imagination to believe that the Members of Council 
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who objected to the Sumner Boad were ready to peruh on the hated 
Bpot* rather than abandon their principles. None of them did so ; 
they visited the road, dined together at Sumner, abode by their pre- 
Tious Tiews, and maintained the dispute actively for many following 
years. 

(12.) " Bail/roadior**—-A. proposal was made by the Provincial 
Government in the spring of 1856 to lay down a tramway firom Lyttelton 
to Christchurch, on the bne of the Sumner Boad^ passing under Evans 
pass by a high level tunnel. This project, which is alludM to abbve, was 
not carried out. 

(13.) *' Boad £»n«»."— The Sumner line of tramway was to be com- 
bined with a common road, which was to be brought into use, whUe 
the tunnel should be in progress of construction, by means of steep 
sig-sags between the permanent line and the summit of Bvans Pass. 
These zig-zags have been completed, and now form part of the Sumner 
Boad. 

• (14,) "The Town qf C%rMfe^«reA."— Christchuroh, in 1867, was 
begiimine to assume the appearance of a town. Cashel Stteet was the 
first which could boast ox an almost continuous row of buildings on 
each side for a portion of its length. The Oovemment oflices and 
Council Chamber were accommodated in a house previously occupied 
by Mr. W. Q. Brittan, between Cathedral Square and the river. The 
house was afterwards converted into a hotel, and has recently been 
pulled down in the progress of improvement. Beaders of Irish song 
literature vriU not need to be told that the form of baJlad in the text is 
. s close imitation of the " Groves of Blarney " before that popular 
song was polished up — ^was it by Father Prout ?— into regular metre 
and accurate rhyme . 

(16.) "Ballad qf the Aneiefd af«»ft«r."— The second Provincial 
Council of Canterbury was opened at the beginning of 1858. The first, 
under Mr. FitzQerald's Superintendenoy, lu^ been presided over by 
several administrations or ** Executives :" but none of the Sfinisters 
known to that Council were re-elected to the second, except Mr. 
Biohard Packer and Mr. John Hall. 

(16.) " Song qf the SquatteraJ'-^lja. the year 1858 the Land Begnla- 
tions were altered by the CouncU, and some provisions rei^ecting Pre- 
emptive riffhts on runs were introduced, giving, as many persons 
taught ana still think, undue advantages to the run-holders. 

(17.) " Whertfg the Bnmneer f* — ^Mr. Dobson, the Provincial Engi- 
neer, made an Exploring Expedition to the West Coast in the beginning 
of 1868. He was very much missed on the Eastern side of the Province, 
where the autumn and winter seasons happened to be excessively wet, 
and the roads became almost impassable m consequence. There was 
plen^ of money in the Treasury at the time for all purposes ; and the 

Snblic chose to believe that the badness of the roads was due solely to 
le Engineer's neglect. But it is due to Mr. Dobson to say that, even 
if his trip to the West Coast was a holiday excursion, no Gk>vemment 
officer ever deserved one better, or made better use of it ; for he com- 
pleted a laborious and successful exploration of the Teremakau river, 
and the country dividing the head-waters of the Hurunui from the 
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West Coast, and returned to ClmBtohnrch\nthmany valuable additions 
to the topographical knowledge of the western territ^ory of Canter- 
bury. 

(18.) **The Nelson AppeeU^—^eiaon, in 1860, was the only gold- 
producing province in New Zealand. As one of the settlements founded 
by the New Zealand Company, that province was afflicted with " Com- 
pany's Scrip "—namely, transferable orders, entitling the holder to 
BO much- waste land whenever and wherever (within the settlement) he 
might choose to take it. It was constantly desired and attempted by 
the Nelson people, through their Bepresentatives in the Assembly, to 
have the *' scrip " made available throughout the Middle Island, and 
not in the province of Nelson only ; but the attempt, made for the last 
time in 1860, was defeated. At the same time. Nelson, which had a 
territory always inferior in extent and value to that of Otago or Can- 
terbury, and had divested itself of the greater part of its estate by 
selling it cheaply, and therefore had little land fund, complained that it 
was required to pay an equal share with the other Middle Island Pro- 
vinces of the New Zealand Company's debt, which had been charged 
exclusively upon the Middle Island lands. This complaint was listened 
to, and a new adjustment of the debt was made more favourabLs to 



Nelson. The epi^am in the text has reference to the gold, the scrip, 
I the debt, in the historical sense here described. 



andt 



(19.) " The Sumner 2Zoa<i."— Captain Thomas, the Chief Surveyor 
and ibgineer of the Canterbury Association, first laid out and partly 
constructed a Kne of road from Lyttelton to the Plains, by way of 
Evans Pass (the lowest saddle in the chain of hiUs) and Sumner. 
Under Mr. FitzG«rald's Superintendency, Mr. Dobson, then Provincial 
Engineer, completed the construction of the road, but adopted a line 
di£rering considerably from that of Captain Thomas. When the road 
was first passable for a wheeled vehicle, Mr. MtzOerald drove a tandem 
cart along it from Christchurch to Lyttelton, and was received in the 
W*^er town with enthusiasm. Allusion is made in the text to the prison 
1.. jour, by means of which that portion of the road nearest to J^telton 
was maimy constructed. During 1856 and 1857 one Alfred Konnage 
was a notorious jail-bird, who was possessed of cunning enough to 
escape repeatedly from confinement, more than once by eluding the 
vigilance of the warder on the road works ; but was never able to 
escape altogether. He was so desperate a character that the public 
were seized with a general terror whenever a fresh escape of Bonnage 
was announced. For each attempt Bonnage received an additional 
term of imprisonment, and it seemed that he would pass his lifetime in 
Lyttelton jail. He professed reformation at last, was on his best oe* 
haviour for a year, and was then allowed to leave the colony. 

(20.) " The Town and the Torrent"— The possibility of Christchurch 
bemg overwhelmed by the waters of the Waunakariri has been asserted 
from the first settlement of the town. The river has done a ereat deal 
of damage at Eaia]poi ; and the people of Christchurch nave half 
expected to suffer similar disasters. The river has broken over ita 
southern bank several times, and the escaping water has flowed down 
to the Avon, and through Christchurch, out no greater sign of its 
presence than the flooding of the latter river has been ever yet visible. On 
the occasion referred to m the text, an attempt was made to restrain 
the Waimakariri at the o orflow point, by constructing sheet piling 
along the edge of the bank for some distance ; but the attempt was 
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not succesirful. Mr. Dobson took advantage of the interest ?eneraUr 
felt in the question to deliver a lecture upon it in Ghristohnrdi, which 
went to prove that any overflow at the dangerous spot must come 
down through the town. This opinion has since been conflrmed wi^ 
some modifications. For ft long time after this lecture the river save 
no trouble whatever; but recently (and notably on Christmas Day, 
1866) there has been too much reason to doubt the "remarkable 
quietude" of the Waimakariri. 

(21.) "Drafting Away" — These lines describe an incident which 
occurred %b related in the text. A boat got adrift from the shore near 
Pigeon Bay, in a strong southerly breeze, which took U far away.into 
the open sea. There were two people on board — an old negro and a 
woman on the eve of her confinement. The former abandoned himself 
to despair, but the latter exerted herself to the utmost. After being 
at sea for several davs and nights, the boat was picked up by the 
whaling schooner " Corsair/' and brought into Lyttelton. 

(22.) *'Tke Missing iS^ip."— These lines describe the d^arture 
from Fieeon Bay of a whahng ship, conmumded by Captain Sinclair, 
who had settled on a most chanmng spot within the Bay, where he 
left his wife and family during his absence. He set out on a whaling 
voyage, and they never saw or heard of him or his ship again. 

(23.) " Areades Ambo." — Mr. FitzGerald returned from England in 
the year I860, during Mr. Moorhouse's first tenure of office. 

(24.) ** The Lost Stecmthip." — ^The vessel referred to is the City of 
Dunedin, which was lost, with every one on board, a few hours after 
leaving Wellington harbour for Nelson and Hokitika. 

(25.) " The Runaway 9. "^-tha story of the escape of the Maori 
prisoners from Eawau is too well known to need repetition. ButJt 
ma^ be remarked that " the same good-natured thing ' has been d^& 
again. A number of Maori prisoners who were kept on board a hiuS 
in Wellin^on Harbour managed to escape. Some perished and some 
were cau^t, but the greater part of them were never seen again. Mr. 
Titus White, who was in political charge of the prisoners on Eawau, 
and whose imaginary acts are described in the text, has since lost his 
life by the shipwreck or foundering of a schooner in which he was 
travelling from the Bay of Plenty to Auckland on Government service. 
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